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Everyone was glad 8 — — 
os he y 1932 failure. Sut while 
» one tieny for» OMPANY EXECUTIVES APPRECIATE (ios: spats iaiture 
pass 6) ’ 


it was one that 
the average person 
wishes to forget. There were, however, 
bright spots in it, and one of them was the 
excellent work done by employes in the 
telephone industry in selling service and 
keeping customers from discontinuing tele- 
phones. 

That these selling efforts are highly ap- 
preciated by the various company execu- 
tives was made clear in the many greetings 
extended to employes through the medium 
i employe magazines and otherwise. 

* * + * 

“The road over which we have just 
come,” said C. L. Brown, president of the 
United Telephone Companies, Abilene, 
Kans., “has perhaps held more of storms, 
thorns and rough places than usual; but 
we have all been sustained by the friend- 
ships, anticipations and hopes which bring 
us to the door of the new year. 

“The loyal service, sacrifice and team- 
work of each member of our organization 
have not only eased the difficulty of many 
things for me personally—more perhaps 
than you realize—but I am sure has accom- 
plished the same purpose for everyone in 


our organization.” 
* 7 a ok 


\ 


\. B. Elias, president of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
said: “Among the employes of all depart- 
ments of this company are a group of sales- 
men to whom I want to pay tribute. They 
are the men and women who have sold 


telephone service where many of us be- 


EMPLOYES’ SPLENDID SALES WORK 


lieved sales could not be made. 


They 
haven't quit. In spite of hard times and 


unpromising prospects they have shown 

the rest of us that the job could be done. 

“We congratulate you who have done it. 

We all shall try to follow your example.” 
oe se « 

[2x 


manager of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 


Agee, vice-president and general 


graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., under date of 
December 23, mailed a letter to all em- 
ployes of the company, extending a cordial 
greeting for the new year and expressing 
sincerest 


the company’s appreciation to 


each and all of them for their work in the 
company’s interest during the year. 

Mr. Agee’s splendid letter was the sub- 
ject of so much favorable comment from 
employes in all departments throughout the 
company’s territory that it is here quoted 
in full: 


“One of the most difficult years which 
our company has ever experienced is now 
drawing to.a close. 

With all other lines of business, we have 
suffered from the effects of this world- 
wide depression. From the dollar stand- 
point we cannot consider this year as suc- 
cessful, yet, success in business is described 
by Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, as comprising more 
than dollars. We quote from an address 
of his: 

‘In business, the earning of profit is 
something more than an incident of suc- 
cess. It is an essential condition of suc- 
cess, because the continued absence of 


large profits do not 
connote success. 
must be 
sought in business also in excellence of 
performance; and in business, excellence 
of performance manifests itself, among 
other things, in the advancing of methods 
and processes ; in the improvement of prod- 
ucts; in more perfect organization, elimi- 
nating friction as well as waste; in better- 
ing the condition of the workmen; in de- 
veloping their faculties and promoting their 
happiness; and in the establishment of 
right relations with customers and with the 
community.’ 

The one thing which has brought to the 
management a large degree of satisfaction 
this year has been the splendid attitude of 
our employes in meeting our vexatious and 
troublesome problems. 


‘Sucess 


Your cheerful co- 
operation, your willingness to do your part, 
your continued efforts to secure and re- 
tain business, your expressions of encour- 
agement—all demonstrate a spirit of loy- 
alty which brings us deep satisfaction.” 

* * * 


In a greeting to employes, F. O. Hale, 
president of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago, said: 

“Since employes began to participate in 
the sales activity more than four years ago, 
many thousands of new subscribers have 
learned to appreciate the value of tele- 
phone service. 

These sales efforts have likewise helped 
very materially in keeping down losses in 
stations and revenue. They have aided in 
keeping more people at work and in keep- 
ing in operation plant and equipment that 
would otherwise be idle and non-produc- 
tive.” 


In speaking before plant department em- 
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ployes recently, General Plant Manager 
Sidney Hogerton, of the long lines depart- 
ment of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., said: “I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the employes for their 
selling efforts which have yielded a sizable 
revenue to the Bell System.... The feel- 
ing of gratification we get from doing a 
better job is to me, and I think to most of 
us, the compelling reason for our enthu- 
siasm about our job. 

“When we reach the point where we are 
complacent and self-satisfied about the job 
we have done; when we sit back and say 
we have reached the ultimate goal and can 
do no better, then that job can no longer 
engage our interest and it is time we move 
on. 

So I say, while we have done well on 
employe sales, we must do better. While 
we have done a splendid job in reducing 
our expenses, we must continue and double 
our efforts toward economy, giving this 
point our constant, unremitting attention. 

Again, with the plant we now have avail- 
able, and with the splendid job the traffic 
department is doing, we are giving a very 
The subscriber has 


been impressed and has perhaps been less 


high-speed _ service. 
critical of the transmission received. Yet 
we must improve that quality. 

Under trying conditions in 1932 we were 


able to produce a record which is some- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telepiione Asso- 
ciation, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 
14 and 15. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








thing to be proud of—and yet the 1933 
record must be even better.” 
* * * * 

All of these quotations are evidence that 
the high company executives realize the 
difficulties of the task which has faced 
their co-workers and appreciate the splen- 
did work they have done and must do. 

kok x Ox 

Since the close of the year, companies 
have had opportunity to compile the figures 
representing the results of employes’ sales 
activities. It is surprising the amount of 
annual revenue which has been thus de- 
veloped. The amount of annual revenue 


accruing to companies from these sales 
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hundred 


the case of the small companies, to hun- 


varies from a few dollars in 
dreds of thousands with the larger com- 
panies. 

The sales per employe run from one or 
two stations to an average of nearly 25 
sales per employe in 1932. In some com- 


panies, every employe made at least one 


‘sale during the year, and the percentage 


of employes now selling varies from about 
10 per cent to as high as 85 per cent, with 
a medium of around 40 per cent. One 
company averaged some $250 of annual 
income per employe as a result of the sales 
efforts. , 

The sales for the first six months of 
1932 of the Bell System employes are re- 
ported to have amounted to $21,226,000. 
That is a real sizable sum, and by the end 
of the year it probably had increased to 
around $40,000,000. 

‘ts © 

When one considers the individual rec- 
ords of various companies, it is most evi- 
dent that the telephone employes have well- 
earned the various tributes which were paid 
to them by their executive officers. 

As is always the case, it is pleasing to 
contemplate the achievements of the past, 
but the realities of the future must not be 
ignored. Under present conditions, the 
slogan of “Hats off to the past, coats off 
to the future,” well indicates the 1933 job. 


Business Outlook of Telephone Industry 


Confidence: Necessary Prelude to Any Durable Recovery—Meet Present Situ- 
ation Bravely; Balance Budgets; Carry Out Construction Plans If Possible— 
Regulation in Future Rate-Making—Address Before the Illinois Convention 


As men and women engaged in one of 
the greatest business enterprises in Amer- 
ica, one upon which economic revival must 
ride, we should at this time take stock of 
ourselves and the industry we serve. 

What are the conditions we face, and 
what will the future require of us? 

As we survey the conditions around us, 
we find that with other businesses the tele- 
phone industry has been caught in the ava- 
lanche of business recession. Like a fall- 
ing man we grasp at every branch and 
twig of promise to break our fall and 
save us from the threatening crash of 
financial collapse. 

It is not my object to dwell at length 
upon the gloomy history of the past three 
years, much less to review the causes that 
are responsible for our present condition. 


By J. Warren Safford, 
President, Troy Telephone Co., Troy, Ohio 


This has been so universally paraded be- 
fore our confused minds that we have de- 
veloped throughout the nation an army of 
“crape hangers” whose minds are so 
clouded with gloom that they are wholly 
incapable of analyzing conditions so as to 
meet and master the situation. 

I would not minimize the seriousness of 
the situation. Its gravity is almost over- 
whelming to us who for the past 30 years 
have devoted our thoughts and energies to 
problems of constant growth. I would not, 
ostrich-like, bury my head in the sands and 
blissfully chant, “Everything is all right.” 

It would be folly to ignore the changes 
of public sentiment from confidence and 
satisfaction to that of critical contention 
that so generally exists. It would be fool- 
hardy to believe that we can forever with- 


stand the pressure of public demand for 
equalizing readjustments, all of which 
comes from a state of mind in tune with 
the destructive forces of retrogradation. 

Also, I do not want to forget the rich 
heritage of more than 30 years’ public 
service of inestimable value, and the crea- 
tion of a vast network of communication 
facilities vital to the public need. We must 
retain our of retrospection and 
vision and not surrender to present dis- 
couragements. We must be hopeful; and 
to be hopeful, we must visualize conditions 
as they should and, I believe, will be. 

It was my unfortunate experience back 
in 1913 to be numbered among those caught 
in a devastating flood that, without warn- 
ing, came down the great Miami Valley, 
leaving in its wake desolation and suffer- 
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January 28, 1933. 


ing, homeless families and wreckage on 
every hand. Driven from my home in the 
path of the merciless waters, with my 
family I found shelter in a friend’s house. 

Just as soon as the waters receded suffh- 
ciently, my duties required that I cover 
the flooded area in order that plans might 
be worked out for the restoration of our 
service. Most of the houses were still de- 
serted, many of them were banked high 
with the debris and mud ieft by the re- 
ceding waters. Hundreds, ruined and 
driven from their habitations, stood by 
in littke groups, mournfully deploring their 
fate. 

Everywhere people were saying they 
would never move back into the flooded 
district; and for days and nights despair 
reigned supreme. However, here and there 
I passed a home where folks were busy 
clearing away the rubbish and in a cour- 
ageous way accepting conditions as they 
were, making the best of them. 

Carpets were thrown over the clotheslines 
and fences, and the inch or more of slime 
and mud that covered them was 
washed off with the scrubbed 
loose with brooms. These were the first 
folks to get back into their homes and 
they, through philosophical action, suffered 
the least damage. 

I have often thought of this experience 
during the past two years. As I stand in 
the midst of conditions today and look 
about me, I am impressed with the thought 
that things might be far worse and the fel- 
low who realizes that we must make the 
best of these conditions and work our way 
out, will be the first to get back onto a 
firm foundation and take up his stride of 
consistent recovery. 

When I take inventory of our business 
today, I am truly thankful for the 85 per 
cent of our stations we still have; thank- 
ful for the 70 per cent of toll messages 
that still pass over our lines. Many basic 
industries in America are operating on a 
25 per cent basis and have been for many 
months. 

I am thankful for the fact that in many 
cases our surplus accumulations are in cash 
and not merely on paper. Therefore, in 
this time of unprecedented low material 
prices, we have been able to purchase 
cable, wire and conduit. In their installa- 
tion we have given employment to needy 
and deserving men with dependent fami- 
lies, thus relieving unemployment, rehabili- 
tating our physical plant and restoring in- 
vested capital values. 

I am glad that it has been possible for 
us to take advantage of an easing-up of 
traffic pressure to completely modernize our 
central office equipment and _ incidentally 
give much-needed business to a manufac- 
turer whose cooperation over a period of 
years has been an important factor in pre- 
paring us for the present emergency. 

Together with my fellow employes I am 
personally grateful that my employment 


being 
hose or 
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has continued and that my income has been 
but partially affected. As a stockholder, 
I am gratified with my investment, which 
although frozen, has remained compara- 
tively undisturbed through the past months 
and, although my return has been reduced, 
it has been unbroken. 

This I believe should be the feeling of 
every conservatively-operated telephone 
company today. We should not go morbid- 
ly about the task of pulling up our belts 

















‘“‘| Have No Fear for the Future of Amer-— 
ica,” Says Mr. Safford, ‘and Communica- 
tion Is One of the Tendrils That Supports 
and Helps America Climb. ... As Men and 
Women of the Telephone Industry Trained 
to Vision, Let Us Help to Lead the Way 
Back, Confident That Our Business Is 
Fundamentally Sound and That the Old 
Order Shall Soon Prevail.’’ 


and gathering in the loose ends of our 
business. We have no right to claim ex- 
We are a part of the thing, and 
our job today is to meet it philosophically. 

There are those, however, a part of the 
industry that will find this more difficult. 
With inflated and excessive financial struc- 
tures and inadequate reserves, 


emption. 


they are 
seeking hopelessly to reduce operating ex- 
pense so as to maintain profits. At the 
sacrifice of service and plant, they are try- 
ing to ward off the day of reckoning. In 
a futile effort to allay adverse public sen- 
timent and check station losses, some have 
even reduced Nothing could be 
more disastrous. 


rates. 


Some three or four years ago many of 
us who have spent the greater part of our 
lives in the telephone service, looked with 
awe upon what was transpiring about us. 
It was quite evident at that time that a 
new conception of telephone property values 
was sweeping the country. 

Was it purely promotion or were there 
some new economic principles heretofore 
undiscovered that would revolutionize the 
industry? Would a new order of things 
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render obsolete all past practices; or was 
there behind the scenes some mystical 
Thurston who would step forth with a new 
thesis to take the place of old, fogey, prac- 
tical experience ? 

Well, there was not. 

What the future eventualities will be for 
this part of our industry, still remains a 
mystery. It is to be remembered, in this 
connection, that most of these properties 
are now being managed by splendid, effi- 
cient and experienced telephone people, 
who are struggling courageously with pres- 
ent problems; and they deserve our sym- 
pathy and support. This, nevertheless, is a 
great question-mark on the pages of the 
industry’s future. 

Although many of our patrons have 
found it necessary or advisable to give up 
their service, even this has been reassur- 
ing. Most of these people deferred action 
until many other conveniences had been 
sacrificed. Almost universally they ex- 
pressed regret and a desire to reconnect 
just as soon as conditions will permit. | 
have had women actually cry when order- 
ing their telephones out; and many men 
have worked for us for days at hard labor 
to meet their delinquency rather than give 
up the service. 

These and other signs give me coiifi- 
dence that our business is still sound and 
that with the return of better times we will 
be among the first to recoup our losses. 

Today we are viewed with some degree 
of jealousy and, through misunderstanding 
or misrepresentation, accused of wrong- 
fully holding up rates when most all com- 
modity prices have been constantly going 
downward. The public, once recognizing 
the theory of regulation, will sooner or 
later see that we are right. We may actu- 
ally become victimized before this comes to 
pass but ultimately justice will prevail. 

The eventualities of this period of stress 
may have a definite effect upon future rate 
making. I believe it is now being demon- 
strated that regulatory bodies must be more 
liberal in the matter of utility rates during 
periods of business stimulation, permitting 
more substantial surpluses for absorption 
during times of depression. It has been 
very definitely established that commissions 
may fix the rates but they cannot com- 
mand public patronage. 

A utility, through regulation, forced to 
expand its idle plant investment during 
prosperous times to meet the public demand 
for service, must be carried during depres- 
sions by adequate cash reserves made pos- 
sible by earnings accumulated during good 
times. 

It, nevertheless, remains that those who 
applauded the establishment of regulation 
to hold down monthly rental charges dur- 
ing good times, now condemn the same 
regulation which sustains rates during hard 
times. This, however, is one of the funda- 
mentals of regulation and must be main- 
tained or the whole system fails. 
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Yes, these are trying times. As want 
stalks gauntly through the streets of every 
community, in the face of shrunken in- 
comes, utilities of Ohio are forced by legis- 
lation to carry the added burden of poor 
relief in the form of an excise tax and the 
public clamors for reduced rates. People, 
-hard-pressed for funds, remove their own 
telephones but continue to use the service 
by borrowing their neighbors’. 

Farm bureaus, granges, city councils, tax 
leagues, and other organized groups peti- 
tion and command reductions in rates, and 
legislators conspire to add greater burdens 
to those on our shoulders. We are surely 
beset by a thousand ills, and withal, Mr. 
Average Citizen looks upon us as being 
too darn lucky. 

All this calls for a new type of leader- 
ship: courageous, strong and _ confident. 
Merle Thorpe in the October issue of Na- 
tion’s Business said: 

“A confident state of mind is a neces- 
sary prelude to any durable recovery... . 
Activity begets activity. Little by little, 
fear is dispelled and confidence resumes its 
familiar sovereignty. The shadows pass 
and the opaque cloud of depression lifts 
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and reveals a luminous promise of better 
times.” 

We must calmly go about the job of 
formulating plans and policies that will 
meet the emergency. We must balance our 
budgets no matter how severe, and get our 
feet on solid ground in order to build 
firmly for the future. 

I believe that the same impulse which 
prompts Mrs. Jones to give up her tele- 
phone when she hears Mrs. Smith did, will 
in due time bring Mrs. Jones back when 
Mrs. Smith decides she wants her tele- 
phone and so acts, or vice versa. 

I have stood before the magnificence of 
a waterfall in the Swiss Alps and watched 
it pitch from dizzy heights to apparent de- 
struction thousands of feet below. Its 
ribbon-like form courses over the ledge ot 
rock, down the rough mountainside, to be 
broken into clouds of spray on the rocks 
below; but the sun and light, blended into 
the drops of water, made a picture of re- 
splendent beauty. Before its prismatic 
splendor one stands almost breathless in its 
charm. 

We have taken the high dive from un- 
precedented heights. Let us gather in the 














ones who are the hardest hit. 


sawed across my nerves. 


for her?” 
The nurse whispered, “Narcotic.” 


natured. 


unusual was the matter with her. 





| 
| 
| 
| CS 
do not know them? 
question our conduct. 
Whom are our neighbors? 
| 
| 


of us, our individual neighborhood. 


THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The folks who make the most noise over their tribulations are not the 
Not by a long shot! 
brought the tribulations down on themselves. 

I recall the case of a woman next door to me at a hospital who groaned 
and “Oh-ed” until late at night and got a fresh start early in the morning. | 
Naturally, I felt very sorry and sympathetic, although she broke my rest and 


One day I said to the nurse, “That poor woman. 


What a world of expression she put into that one whispered word. It 
told me more plainly than she could have expressed in words, her feeling for 
the woman who had given away to such an abhorrent desire. 
she was a difficult patient to handle; cross, exacting, unreasonable, and small- 
All of these things proved true, as I found out later. 

One morning when the janitor, a woman, came into my room to do her 
part in setting it in order, she wore such a harassed look I knew something 
Somehow I had a “hunch” that it concerned | 
the woman next door, as I heard a loud, complaining voice nearby. 

I was friendly to the janitor so she relieved her mind and nerves by 
exclaiming, “Oh, that woman next door! 
came in to mop the floor, and she is still raving. Hear her?” 

I have wondered about that woman next door so many times. 
nearly every life her’s touches is disturbed more or less. 
drug-addict never gave a second thought to the old janitor whose duty it was 
to add to her comfort in a servant's limited way. 

We like to be well thought of by our neighbors, don’t we, even though we 
We would not want to do anything that would make them 


Every human being with whom we come in 
contact, no matter how slightly, is our neighbor and this world is, for each 





Especially, when they have | 


Can’t anything be done | 


It told me that 


She was so ugly-acting because I 


I suppose 
Doubtless, the poor 
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sunrays of confidence and the light of hope 
sun rays of confidence and the light of hope 

I have no fear of the future. Fifty 
years of education in the use of the tele- 
phone has made it indispensable to our 
business and social order. The ingenuity 
of man has produced no substitute. The 
station losses of today are proof of the 
telephone’s general acceptance in the past, 
and they will be transformed into future 
gains when economic conditions permit. 

The five or six years of retreat taken 
in the past two years will be countered by 
five or six years of new advances and after 
that—on to new frontiers. Idle facilities 
of today will provide for future growth 
with minimum expenditures, and_ still 
greater demands will tax our resources. 

I have said repeatedly that telephone 
people are educated to think in terms of 
years, not months and days. Plant exten- 
sions are planned not only to serve pres- 
ent customers but applicants of five or 
ten years hence. Equipment installed to- 
day is engineered to meet the needs of 
20 to 50 years. We, therefore, of all peo- 
ple should be capable of taking the long- 
time view of our own business as it is 
today. 

This nation of 120,000,000 people, 93 per 
cent self-sustaining, will not long retreat. 
Before the din of calamity dies, the roll of 
drums of the onward march of an uncon- 
querable people will ring in our ears. Elec- 
trified by their stirring rumble, thousands 
all over this nation will fall into line, 
tramping with tireless feet and dauntless 
courage on and on to heretofore unattained 
heights of glory. 

I have no fear for the future of Amer- 
ica, and communication is one of the ten- 
drils that supports and helps America 
climb. So let us, therefore, not lose faith. 

Confidence rules the world—without it 
disintegration takes place immediately. 
Governments fall. Men become again bar- 
barous. Nothing of good can prevail un- 
tii the old order is resumed. 

As men and women of the telephone in- 
dustry trained to vision, let us help to lead 
the way back, confident that our business 
is fundamentally sound and that the old 
order shall soon prevail. 


Decreasing Demand for Farm Tele- 
phones in South Africa. 

The telephone, which in pre-depression 
days was rapidly taking its place among 
the “convenience” services demanded by 
the modern farmer, has suffered a severe 
set-back in South Africa, reports U. S. 
Trade Commissioner Edward B. Lawson, 
of Johannesburg, South Africa. At one 
time there was a greater farmer demand 
for telephone service than could be sup- 
plied by the Government Post Office. 

During the year 1931-1932 there was a 
net increase of only 72 instruments, and 
the total number of’ farmer connections ex- 
isting at the end of the year was 15,716. 
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The Requirements of a Chief Operator 


Supervision in Traffic Work—How Instructions Are Given Important—Dif- 
ferent Types of Operators and How Best to Handle Them—Keep Equipment 
in Good Condition—Paper Read at Traffic Conference of Iowa Convention 


By Miss Ruth Foster, 


Chief Operator, Appanoose County Telephone Co., Centerville, Iowa 


There is a compliment implied in the fact 
that we are selected for chief operator posi- 
tions. Our superiors think we have the 
intelligence and operating qualifications nec- 
essary to entrust operators to our care and 
their training and development best indicate 
how we are fulfilling our responsibility. 
The most important qualification of a chief 
operator is her ability to impart her knowl- 
edge to others and to persevere in applying 
it to every detail of the work all of the 
time. 

Knowledge of our work is in itself use- 
less, like a book on a shelf. It does not 
do our operators any good if we know how 
to operate and supervise correctly. Our 
knowledge must be applied practically to be 
profitable. 

If it is applied spasmodically it shows a 
lack of perseverance or conscientiousness, 
either of which is, of course, not fair to the 
company, to our subordinates or to the sub- 
scribers. While we are outside the operat- 
ing room our time is our own but while we 
are on duty it is our employer’s. If we 
do not use it all for our employer’s business 
we are not conscientious. If we are con- 
sicentious we will apply our knowledge all 
of the time. 

If our thoughts wander—and they will at 
times—we will check ourselves immediately, 
knowing that we may be overlooking some- 
thing which may injure our service. We 
will remember if our superior questions us 
later about something gone wrong through 
our negligence. The fact that we know 
what we should have done will not excuse 
the poor service and he will form his opin- 
ion about the way we have applied our 
knowledge. 

Supervision as applied to our work has 
a different meaning from the word as used 
in other kinds of work. As in a department 
store, for example, the supervisor is prac- 
tically an overseer, her principal duty being 


see that those under her do not waste 
their time. They have no training to do and 
not much opportunity for leadership. 

Now our work is more like that of teach- 
ing school because we are continually teach- 
ing and guiding our operators and it is this 
that makes it interesting. We can all re- 
member how much harder we worked in 
school for the teacher we liked and respect- 
ed. It is equally as true in our work as 
chief operators. 

We can accomplish this by learning all 
that we can ourselves about what has to be 
done so our operators will feel at any time 


that we are capable of interpreting any part 
of the instructions given; by teaching them 
so enthusiastically, patiently and thoroughly 
that they will be eager to follow our in- 
structions ; and by showing appreciation for 
work well done. 

The observance of any instruction or cor- 
rection depends very largely on how the 

















“The Most Important Qualification of a 
Chief Operator,” Says Miss Foster, “Is Her 
Ability to Impart Her Knowledge to Others 
and to Persevere in Applying It to Every 
Detail of the Work All of the Time.’’ 


instruction is given or the correction made. 
If they are given precisely and thoroughly 
the operators will be very apt to cbserve 
them. If they are given in a casual man- 
ner they make little or no impression on the 
operator. Their importance is therefore 
not realized and, consequently, the chances 
of observing them are lessened. 

In order that we make an equally good 
impression on all operators we must do 
more than give instructions and make cor- 
rections precisely and thoroughly. We must 
be certain that we have studied the differ- 
ent types of girls so that we can approach 
them in a manner that will make them at- 
tentive and their minds receptive to what 
we Say. 

In almost every office we will find the 
type of girl who does not wish to be cor- 
rected and who resents any new instruc- 
tions. We must be very tactful with a girl 
of this type, making sure that we give a 
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personal touch to our conversation with her, 
that is, talking to her in such a way that 
we make her feel we think she is quite will- 
ing to do the thing we want her to do. 

Never tell her to do a thing; ask her to 
try the new method. After she has made 
a trial of it, ask her opinion of it, letting 
her express her ideas just why she thinks 
it is not as good as the old way. This will 
appeal to her pride and give her a feeling 
of importance that will win her over to 
your side in almost every case. 

Next, let us consider the careless or in- 
different girl, such as the operator who uses 
her job only as a bridge between graduation 
and marriage. We will have to be very 
persevering in training this type of girl. 

First, we must get her interested in her 
work and proud of any improvement. We 
might arouse her interest through peg 
counts of different nature. Taking these 
peg counts every hour and comparing hers 
with those of the other operators will create 
a desire to show what she can do. We 
might, even if she shows only this enthu- 
siasm at the time the counts are taken, re- 
peat them until we have incited in her a 
willingness to do her best at all times. 

Another type is the nervous, rather timid 
girl. The most essential thing in this case 
is to put her at ease. This can be accom- 
plished more easily by commending her for 
something she has done well; asRing her 
how she is getting along and discussing her 
problems with her or offering any little 
words of encouragement that will make her 
feel she is doing her very best. 

However, the majority of our operators 
are girls who are very anxious to learn 
their faults and are equally as anxious to 
correct them. We will call these girls the 
willing or ambitious ones. We need only 
to mention the fact to them that there is 
a new practice in effect and they are not 
satisfied until they have the details and are 
allowed to put them in use. 

Although we have these various types of 
girls in our office it is very essential that 
we have a definite plan for training them. 
If we do not have a regular plan of pro 
cedure there will be many of the minor 
details that will be overlooked in giving the 
girl a chance to exert her own ideas. 

Why not let each operator perform these 
different operations according to her own 
ideas? Sometimes an operator finds it more 
difficult to use the method she has been 
taught. Her own way seems so much 
easier. But there are many reasons why we 
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cannot let each one operate in her own way. 

Operating methods are continually chang- 
ing. How can a chief operator teach one 
girl one method and another some other? 
There would have to be special rules with 
each change to suit the individual. If one 
operator is permitted to use her own ideas 
we would have to give them all the same 
If this were permitted we would 
constant confusion, and confusion 


privilege. 
have 
means poor service. 

Another very important duty, and yet a 
very interesting one, is the making of sched- 
We must be able to work out our 
schedules so that we will have just enough 
operators on duty to handle the amount of 
traffic at that particular time. Too many 
girls at the switchboard is not only an add- 
ed expense for the company but oftentimes 
harmful to the service. 


ules. 


It is also very important that we study 
our force and keep the majority of them 
rained for toll work after they have be- 
come efficient local operators. By doing this 
we are able to fill any vacancy that might 
arise without hurting our service. 

Let us consider the operating room. It 
should be well lighted and properly ven- 
tilated. Our switchboard should be kept 
free from all personal possessions. Above 
all we must see that the operators’ chairs 
are properly adjusted so that each individ- 
ual can operate without feeling she is sit- 
ting in a strained position. 

The operator’s position at the switch- 
board reflects on her service almost as 
clearly as if she were visible to the sub- 
scribers. If she sits all bent over with her 
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arms on the key shelf or leaning on one 
elbow she is likely to display a lazy, dis- 
interested tone of voice. However, if she 
is sitting erect, holding her cords properly 
and on the alert for a signal her subscriber 
will know it because she has that cheery 
“I am ready to serve you” ring in her voice 
when she answers him. 

Another very important feature is the 
operator’s set. Operators should each have 
her own set. It should be wrapped and 
hung up with the horn turned down when 
not in use so that no dust or dirt will col- 
lect on the inside. It should always be 
kept in perfect order. 

If the operator has to ask a subscriber to 
continually repeat his number because we 
have neglected to have her set repaired we 
can feel that we have failed to cooperate 
with her in giving good service. On the 
other hand if the subscriber fails to hear 
the operator he gets impatient, oftentimes 
hangs up and abandons the call entirely. 
Every time we answer a signal the contact 
with our subscriber is either favorable or 
unfavorable. He is either a satisfied or 
dissatisfied customer. 

Proper adjustment of the set is also very 
essential. Speaking over the top or to one 
side of the horn conveys to the subscriber 
an attitude of inattentiveness as he does not 
hear the operator clearly and distinctly. 

Operators should by all means be taught 
the proper method of handling their plugs. 
They should grasp the shell of the plug, 
taking care not to push or pull on the cord. 
We know the cord is made up of very fine 

(Please turn to page 35.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Routine for Handling Contract Calls When Conversation 
f&xtends Beyond the Contract Period—OTC Operator Is Re- 
sponsible for Verbal Clearance for an Outward Call—No. 83 


By Mrs. MAyME WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


This is a continuation of the instruction 
for handling “contract calls.” The follow- 
ing is the procedure at the end of an over- 
time period: 

If conversation extends beyond the con- 
tract period, when the calling party hangs 
up or otherwise indicates that he no longer 
desires the connection, stamp off the ticket 
and clear the toll circuit. 

Determine the number of overtime min- 
utes, reach the calling station, and say, 
“You had (number of minutes) minutes’ 
overtime.” If the person who answers 
accepts the overtime, secure his name, re- 
lease the calling line, and enter “(Number 
of minutes) mins. overtime accepted by 
(name of party)” in the space for reports 
on the ticket and the total number of min- 
utes, encircled, in the “Mins.” space. 
secure the acceptance from a 
P.B.X. operator, secure her name or initials 
and proceed in 


If you 


accordance with the in- 


structions in the foregoing paragraphs. 
If the calling party disputes the number 
of overtime minutes, secure his name and 
proceed in accordance with the instructions 
for quoting time and charge on a regular 
call and if the number of overtime minutes 
is not reduced, enter “( Number of minutes) 
mins. overtime disputed by (name of par- 
ty)” in the space for reports on the ticket. 
If you gave notification at the end of the 
contract period, also enter “notified ok” on 
the ticket; if you failed to give notifica- 
tion at the end of the contract period, 
enter “notified (number of minutes from 
end of contract period to notification) mins. 
late” on the ticket. If overtime was due 
to the calling station’s being DA and the 
subscriber was responsible, no allowance 
will be made for this reason. 
DiscoNNECTING: The OTC operator is 
responsible for the verbal clearance of a 
toll circuit used in connection with an out- 
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ward contract call, regardless of whether 
the circuit is direct or built-up. When the 
connection is to be taken down, reach the 
TTC operator on a direct circuit call and 
say, “Contract. Clear this circuit.” Reach 
the first intermediate operator on a built- 
up circuit call and say, “Contract. Clear 
to (distant toll center).” If the contract 
provides for direct ringing, use another 
idle circuit to reach the TTC contract 
operator or an intermediate office, in order 
to pass the clearance order. 

TrousLE OccurrInG DurInG CONTRACT 
Periop: If you know that, due to causes 
for which the telephone company is re- 
sponsible, conversation was interrupted or 
transmission was unsatisfactory or service 
was suspended for part of the contract 
period, estimate the allowance that should 
be made and prolong the contract period 
enough to cover this allowance. 

If the calling party asks for an allow- 
ance and the contract has not ended, tell 
him that the period will be extended be- 
yond the regular limit for a period equal- 
ing the interruption. If he does not ask 
for an allowance, at the time the contract 
usually ends, cut into the connection and 
say, for example, “Due to the interruption 
to service, you may talk (number of min- 
utes) minutes more, if you wish.” 

When conversation is finished, stamp off 
the ticket and enter “Allow (number of 
minutes) mins. for interruption. (Num- 
ber of minutes) mins. overtime furnished” 
in the space for reports, adding “No over- 
time charge” if there is no chargeable over- 
time, or “(Number of minutes) mins. 
chargeable overtime accepted by (name of 
party)” if there is chargeable overtime. 

If the calling party reports that conver- 
sation was interrupted or transmission was 
unsatisfactory, or that service was sus- 
pended for part of the contract period, and 
you have no knowledge of such a condition, 
allow him to talk as long as he wishes, but 
at once report the case to your supervisor. 

Next week we will outline the super- 
visor’s responsibilities in connection with 
the handling of contract calls. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a “sent collect” messenger call, 

what entry is made in the “Special In- 

struction” space if both message and 
messenger charge are collect? 

On a “sent collect” messenger call, what 

entry is made in the “Special Instruc 

tion” space if only the message charge 
is collect? 

3. Which is the better way of handling 
calls through the toll center: to record 
the call and pass it to the toll center. 
or to connect the calling party and let 
him place his call? 

4. Is it necessary to get the calling party’: 
name on a pay station call? 

5. Should all details be shown 
ticket ? 

For answers to these questions from rea! 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 2+ 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Contest on “The Necessity of a 
Telephone on the Farm.” 

“The Necessity of a Telephone on the 
Farm” was the subject of an essay con- 
test sponsored recently by The United Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania in Juniata coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. A total of 250 pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
schools in Juniata county participated in 
the contest. 

The contest created wide interest, essays 
being submitted from nearly all of the 70 
schools. Evelyn Stoner, of Mifflintown, 
an eighth grade pupil, was awarded a $5.00 
gold piece for the best essay. Alvin Par- 
sons, of McCoysville, and Virginia Guss, 
of Mifflintown, were winners of the second 
and third prizes and each was awarded 
$2.50. J. S. Moyer, district manager of 
the United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
presented the prizes. 

S. W. McClure, superintendent of 
schools, and his staff of teachers cooper- 
ated with the company in conducting the 
contest. The essays were written during a 
regular English class period and the pupils 
received class grades for their compositions 
before they were entered in the contest. 

Many parents, who had previously given 
the telephone little or no thought, were 
awakened to its actual value and necessity 
when they were called upon by their chil- 
dren to answer questions regarding the 
telephone and its uses. 

The prize-winning essay, which was pub- 
lished in The Voice, employes’ magazine 
of the United company, follows: 

“Roy Anderson’s mother noticed that he 
was very silent one evening. She asked 
him what the trouble was. He told her 
that in school that day they had been talk- 
ing about the necessity of the telephone 
on the farm, and for next week each one 
was to have a list. He asked his mother 
to help him, but she told him he would 
have to find out for himself. 

So the next morning, as Roy and his 
father were coming in for breakfast after 
milking, he saw his father go to the tele- 
Phone. Roy followed, hoping to be able 
to put a necessity on his paper. His father 
called the creamery and asked the price of 
milk. Roy did not stay to hear more. He 
ran for pencil and paper and put that down 
for his first necessity. 

When Roy came home after school he 
heard his mother at the telephone. He ran 
to see whom she was talking to. As he 
entered the room he heard her asking for 
a box of salt. Then he knew to whom 
she was talking. She was talking to the 
Storekeeper, ordering her groceries for the 
next day. So he added this to his list. 

The next day his parents went away, 
leaving him to take care of the farm. As 


he was going out to the barn, he saw the 
cows were out, and were in the corn. He 
saw that he could not get them all out 
himself because there were so many. 

He ran to the telephone and called the 
neighbors and the men came and saved the 
corn. If it had not been for the telephone 
the corn would have been ruined, because 
Roy could not have gotten them out in 
time. 

One night when everybody was sound 
asleep there came a pounding at the door. 
It was one of the neighbors saying that 
his barn was on fire. He did not have a 
telephone and he wanted Roy’s people to 
call the fire company. They did, but the 
barn was ruined. The rest of the build- 
ings were saved. The farmer told Roy 
that he was going to get a telephone in 








SELLING THE SERVICE. 
By JoHn G. REYNoLDs. 


1. Build up a notebook record of pros- 
pects for telephone service. Keep the rec- 
ord with you at all times. Don’t let one 
“No” make you cross the prospect off your 
list. Telephone service is something every- 
one needs and no one can afford to be with- 
out. If you keep plugging, some day you 
will get the sale. A good telephone sales- 
man, whom I know, uses this old adage 
for his sales motto, “If first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again.” 

2. Never be in haste when endeavoring 
to sell a prospect. Talk slowly and ex- 
plain your proposition thoroughly. Cover 
every possible point, which you would want 
covered, if you were the prospect. 

3. Don’t antagonize a prospect by assum- 
ing a “know-all” attitude. Have confi- 
dence in yourself and in the service you 
are selling, but have some respect for your 
prospect. Don’t force your ideas on him. 

4. Make a friend of each prospect, 
whom you contact and he will mention you, 
and the service you sell, to others. 

5. Every telephone employe should make 
it a definite part of his or her job to sell as 
many telephones as possible! Each new in- 
stallation, each extension, each regrade to 
better service brings in additional revenue 
and takes us one step 
depression. 


away from the 


If you have any sales problems, such as 
getting employes interested in sales work 
or canvassing the town for new business 
or anything related to “selling telephone 
service,” let us have your problem. We'll 
be glad to help you find a solution and it 
won't cost you a cent—just another helpful 
department of TELEPHONY ready to serve 
you at any time. 
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the next day because he knew now what 
it meant to be without one. 

The next morning when Roy came down- 
stairs, his father was using the telephone. 
Roy heard him call the mill asking for 
the price of grain. Next he called the 
bank, talking there a while. Then he called 
the railroad warehouse asking if his things 
had come. He then told Roy to go to town 
to the warehouse and get the things. If 
it had not been for the telephone, Roy 
might have had a useless trip to town. 

One evening Roy became very sick. His 
father telephoned for the doctor, who came 
right away. If Roy’s father would have 
had to go to town for the doctor, Roy 
would have grown worse, but with the 
telephone, the time was saved and Roy be- 
came better. 

Every evening Roy’s father would call 
to find the price of stock and ask when 
would be the best time to sell his cattle. 
He also would ask about the stocks. Roy 
started to make his list. When he finished, 
this is how it read: 


. To call the creamery. 

. To call the store. 

To call neighbors. 

For fire. 

To call mill. 

To call bank. 

. To call railroad warehouse. 
. To call doctor. 

9. To call stock man. 

10. To get stock reports. 


CNAn fw 


Roy said there were more necessities, 
but he never realized the necessity of a tele- 
phone until they started to make their lists 
at school.” 


Hard Luck Stories; Why Bring 
Them Up? Talk Hopeful. 

Are you tired of listening to hard luck 
stories? Since the business depression be- 
gan many a man has grown to dread meet- 
ing the fellow who talks about nothing 
but past troubles and a gloomy future. 

TELEPHONY has received from The Paine 
Co., New York, a little slip containing 
verses that give a different slant. Maybe it 
will cheer you up, so here it is: 

A Welcome Visitor 
He dropped into my office 
With a grin on his face, 

He talked about the weather 
And the college football race, 

He asked about the family 
And told the latest joke, 

3ut he never mentioned anyone 
Who’s suddenly gone broke. 


He talked of books and pictures 
And the play he’d been to see, 

A clever quip his boy had made 
He passed along to me. 

He praised the suit of clothes I wore 
And asked me what it cost, 

But he never said a word 
About the money he had lost. 
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He was with me twenty minutes 
Chuckling gaily while he stayed, 
O’er the memory of some silly 
Little blunder he had made. 
He reminded me that tulips 
Must be planted in the Fall, 
But calamity and tragedy 
He mentioned not at all. 


I thought it rather curious 
When he had come and gone. 
He must have had some tales of woe, 
But he didn’t pass them on. 
For nowadays it seems to me 
That every man I meet 
Has something new in misery 
And moaning to repeat. 


So I wrote these lines for him 
Who had his share of woe, 
But still could talk of other things 
And let his troubles go. 
I was happier for his visit— 
In a world that’s sick with doubt, 
*Twas good to meet a man 
Who wasn’t spreading gloom about. 


—Author unknown. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 


That an instrument is now available with 
which manholes can be tested for harmful 
gas from the street surface. 

That a fixture is now available which can 
be attached to an ordinary through-bolt for 
side guying. 

That at the present time nearly all rail- 
road main line and a majority of all track 
mileage is dispatched by telephone. 

That eye-bolts of the type used for guy- 
ing and deadening messenger are measured 
to the center of the eye instead of the 
effective pole length as would be supposed. 

That in the period 1920 to 1930 the num- 
ber of telephones in the United States in- 
creased 85 per cent, while the population 
increased approximately 14 per cent. 

That an explosion occurred near an 
and the concussion 
force as to lift the metal 
covers off the selectors and connectors, lift 
one ringing machine off its felt-cushioned 
bracket, open all doors of the cabinet, break 
six panes of glass in the doors and crack 
one battery jar, but still did not render the 
system inoperative. 


automatic 
was of 


exchange ; 
such 


That the first telephone conversation over 
underground cable was a distance of 
mile in 1881. 

That just 55 years ago the first com- 
mercial telephone exchange in the world 
was opened in New Haven, Conn. 


Desk Stand Furnishes Idea for 
Costume Party Prize Winner. 
fell from their 
thrones as they made way for a new entry 
this year at the annual girls’ Cornhusker 
costume party, held in January at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, in the form 
of a costume fashioned after a desk tele- 
phone set. 


Modernistic costumes 


The costume was awarded first 
prize as the cleverest one to appear at the 
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ball, and was selected from 400 guests in 
costume. 

Miss Jean Walker, Indianola, Neb., and 
a member of the Chi Omega sorority, was 
dressed as the black telephone stand; while 
Miss Fay Johnston, Wauneta, Neb., also a 
member of Chi Omega, represented the re- 
ceiver. A cord representing a telephone 











Costumes 

Stand and Receiver Which Were Declared 

the Cleverest at Annual Cornhuskers’ Cos- 
tume Party at University of Nebraska. 


Representing Telephone Desk 


cord, joined the costumes of the two girls 
together. 

The girls’ Cornhusker party is sponsored 
by the associated women’s student body 
at the university. 


Improved Method in Small Ex- 
change for Notifying Firemen. 
By GERALDINE CLEAVER, 

Chief Operator and Bookkeeper, West lowa 
Telephone Co., Anita, Iowa. 

In the October 10, 1931, issue of TEL- 
EPHONY was an article entitled “Method of 
Notifying Firemen,” which gave in detail 


the method used in the Anita office. Since 
the publication of that article, we have 
made two important changes in our 


method—changes, of course, for the better. 
I would like to pass these changes on to 
operators in other small exchanges, where 
they are expected to notify the firemen, 
and I trust they will be of some benefit. 

In the article previously published, I told 
how the operator, upon receiving a fire 
alarm, first ofsall pulled a switch which 
rang the fire bell—or pushed a button to 
start off the fire whistle, whichever the 
case might be—and then started to notify 
the firemen, whose telephone numbers were 
pasted on the side of the switchboard. 

The first change we made in that pro- 
cedure was that instead of having a list of 
the firemen’s telephone numbers pasted on 
the side of the board, we had the drops of 
the firemen’s telephone (both 





numbers 
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office and residence numbers) painted red. 
Second, the operator has been instructed 
not to ring the fire bell at once; she notifies 
the majority of the firemen first—and then 
rings the bell. 

The changes were made to speed up the 
service and to give more efficient service 
both on the part of the firemen and the 
operators. By having the drops painted 
red, the operators are able to notify the 
firemen in several seconds’ less time (dur- 
ing a fire each second counts) and, more- 
over, considerable confusion is avoided. 

Immediately upon receiving a fire alarm, 
the operator starts putting the plugs in the 
numbers painted red. Using both front and 
back cords, she rings each one as she puts 
in the plug—leaves the keys open and keeps 
repeating the location of the fire. 

The operator continues putting up connec- 
tions, ringing, repeating the location of the 
fire, until all the red numbers have been 
plugged up. She then leaves the keys open 
and connections up and keeps repeating 
where the fire is for a few minutes, for the 
benefit of those firemen who have been de- 
layed in getting to the telephone. 

After having notified about half of the 
firemen, the operator reaches up and throws 
the switch which rings the fire bell. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering wy 
the delay in ringing the fire bell? For my 
part, I wish there was not such a thing as 
a fire bell, for it causes too much con- 
fusion. But every small town, or small 
city, thinks it must have a fire bell or siren 
to sound a public alarm. 

Therefore, if the fire is during the night, 
the operator rings the bell at once; then 
calls the firemen in the described manner. 
During the day the operators are instructed 
not to ring the bell until later for two 
reasons. 

The first and most important reason is 
that it gives the firemen a head start of 
the curious public, who are always under 
foot and a great hindrance; and the sec- 
ond is that it gives the operator a chance to 
notify the most important of her firemen 
before the subscribers start ringing in. 

Although the subscribers have been asked 
not to ring in, and although the girls have 
been instructed not to answer anyone until 
the firemen have all been notified and the 
connections all taken down—still some of 
the subscribers will persist in ringing fran- 
tically. 

An operator is trained to answer all 
signals promptly and trained to 
let a subscriber ring twice, without being 
answered; so it is rather hard for such an 
operator to see her subscribers ringing in 
and not be able to answer them. Also, it is 
difficult to see the red drops when so many 
others are ringing in. 

Thus we do not ring the fire bell until 
the majority of the firemen have been 
notified. The firemen tell us that it is sur- 
prising how much more headway they are 
able to make in fighting a fire when they 
can get to it before the public onlooker. 


never 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Bell System Losses in Stations and Earnings—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Bankruptcy Suit Against Associ- 
ated T. & T. Co. to Be Fought. 
An involuntary bankruptcy action was 

instituted in the United States District 

Court in Chicago, Ill., on January 19, 

against the Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., which has headquarters at 100 

West Monroe street, Chicago. 

The petition was filed by Attorneys 
Joseph Kamfer and Edwin Halligan on 
behalf of Morton J. Pinz, agent for the 
three following Canadian companies: The 
Stevens Baker Co., Ltd., the Pender Loan 
& Investment Co., and the Anglo-Canadian 
Investment Co., all of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. These companies, hold- 
ers of some of the Associated company’s 
debenture bonds in amount of $1,000 or 
more, allege that the Chicago company is 
insolvent, but do not say that there has 
been any default. 


The petition states that an act of bank- 
ruptcy was committed on September 19, 
1932, at which time the Associated com- 
pany transferred stocks, bonds and securi- 
ties in excess of $1,000,000 to the British 
Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. It also 
alleges that on the same date there was 
similar transfer of a great number of assets 
to various companies. 


Attorneys for the Associated company 
on January 21 filed a petition in the federal 
court in Chicago, asking dismissal of the 
bankruptcy suit. Hearing on the motion 
was held on January 23 before Judge 
George A. Carpenter. The motion, pre- 
pared by the law firm of Defrees, Buck- 
ingham, Jones & Hoffman, set forth sev- 
eral grounds on which dismissal of the suit 
was asked. 


The bill set forth that the charges of 
the complainants that the company has 
transferred a large number of assets to 
banks, trust companies, and unsecured cred- 
itors since last September are “vague, in- 
definite, and but a mass of conclusions.” 
The allegations are wholly insufficient to 
warrant or sustain the request for bank- 
ruptcy, the petition argued. 

E. C. Blomeyer, president of Associated 
Telephone, in a statement on January 19 
relative to the action said: 

“Some weeks ago a man from Van- 
couver came into the Chicago offices of this 
company. He told officers here that cer- 
tain stockholders were complaining about 
the sale of some property by the parent 
company to one of its own subsidiaries. 
He concluded his conference by indicating 





that the matter could be settled amicably if 
the Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
would turn over to his principals, at a nom- 
inal consideration, valuable properties it 
owns. 

This man indicated that failing such a 
settlement, suits would be filed. Yesterday 
this company received a telegram from this 
same party asserting that unless certain 
things in connection with the matter were 
done immediately a bankruptcy proceeding 
would be filed. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is solvent; it has not committed any 
act of bankruptcy; it has no past due bills 
or bond indebtedness; and it has not, as 
alleged, turned over to banks or trust com- 
panies any of its assets. The company in- 
tends to fight the suit. Its attorneys are 
Defrees, Buckingham, Jones & Hoffman.” 

Information obtained from Vancouver, 
3ritish Columbia, by the Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. discloses that the 
three Canadian concerns on whose behalf 
the bankruptcy action was filed, have six 
shares of common stock with a par value 
of $402 among them outstanding. 

The setup of the three Canadian com- 
panies is given by Mr. Blomeyer as _ fol- 
lows: 

The Stevens Baker Co., Ltd., two shares 
of common stock with a par value of $100 
each outstanding; Richard and I. Le Fevre 
Baker, directors. 

The Pender Loan & Investment Co., two 
shares of common stock with a par value 
of $100 each outstanding: F. Le Fevre 
Baker and G. L. Fraser, an attorney, are 
directors. 

The Anglo-Canadian Investment Co., two 
shares of common stock with a par value 
of $1 each outstanding: G. L. Fraser, attor- 
ney, and Virginia Harris, his stenographer, 
are directors. 

Mr. Blomeyer disclosed that it was Mr. 
Fraser who conferred with officials of his 
company some time ago. Mr. Blomeyer 
quoted him as saying that threatened action 
against the Associated company, which is 
an $80,000,000 utility holding company, 
“could be settled amicably if the Asscciated 
company would turn over to his principals 
at a nominal consideration valuable proper- 
ties it owned.” 

Other information received from Van- 
couver stated that officials of the British 
Columbia Telephone Co., a subsidiary of 
the Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
know nothing about any of the companies 
participating in the action filed in Chicago 
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on January 19. None of the names appears 
in the Vancouver city directory, which city 
is given as the home of the three suing 
organizations. 

Last July 11 a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in equity was filed in the 
United States District Court in Chicago, 
but it was dismissed on July 29 without 
costs. 

The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was organized as a Delaware company 
in 1926. It is an alliance of British and 
American telephone interests operating both 
in the manufacturing and telephone service 
fields. It has subsidiaries in all parts of 
the world. 


A. T. & T. Co. Postpones Its 


Fourth Quarterly Earnings Report. 

A custom of many years’ standing was - 
abrogated on January 16 when the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. failed to 
announce its fourth quarter earnings re- 
sults. Stockholders were notified in a letter 
from Walter S. Gifford, president, which 
accompanied dividend checks for the last 
quarter, that earnings for that period would 
not be reported but would be included in 
the annual report in March. 

No reason for this action was given, but 
it was assumed in quarters close to the 
company that the management wished to 
present an accurate picture of the business 
covering the whole year, and avoid possible 
misinterpretation of necessarily incomplete 
or partially estimated figures for the last 
three months of the year. 

The distribution of the quarterly dividend 
to stockholders totaled approximately $42,- 
000,000, the largest cash distribution ever 
made by the company at one time. Total 
distributions to stockholders last year were 
about $168,000,000. 


Bell System Losses in Telephones 
and Revenues in 1932. 

The Bell System, it has been announced, 
lost 102,000 telephones in December. This 
is close to the estimate that had been 
made some weeks ago, and is the same as 
the loss in November, making total net 
disconnections for the fourth quarter of 
1932 about 309,000 telephones. 

Total disconnections for the year were 
about 1,592,000, or slightly over 10 per cent 
of the number of telephones in use at the 
beginning of 1932. Disconnections in the 
first quarter were 227,000, in the second 
quarter 509,000, in the third quarter, 547,- 
000, and 309,000 in the fourth quarter. There 
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has been a steady improvement in the fig- 
ures since July. 

The local telephone call has been the 
mainstay of the Bell System throughout 
the depression, an analysis of the earning 
of several of the associated companies 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. shows. While traffic has decreased in 
all groups, the local traffic has shown a 
smaller decline than long distance traffic. 
By and large, the telephone business con- 
ducted in 1932 shows a decline of slightly 
more than 10 per cent from the levels of 
1931. 

The average decline of telephone rev- 
enues for the year compares with an equal 
percentage of reduction in the number of 
telephones in service throughout the Bell 
System. The losses in numbers of tele- 
phones, which have proceeded almost with- 
out interruption since May, 1930, have 
aggregated 12 per cent from the high point 
to the end of 1932; in the last year alone 
the decline has been slightly more than 10 
per cent, corresponding almost exactly to 
the decline in revenues. 

A decline of this amount, which com- 
pares favorably with the business results 
of most forms of industry and enterprise, 
has been reflected in many ways. The cut- 
ting of operating expenses has been suf- 
ficient to partly offset the shrinkage in rev- 
enues, but the maintenance of the vast plant 
and the retention of numbers of trained 
employes, set a natural limit below which 
it is difficult to go. The Bell System is 
one of the principal business organizations 
of the country to have adopted a work- 
sharing program for its personnel. 

Operations of the Western Electric Co. 
have been reduced to a low scale as a 
result of the loss of telephone stations. 
Among the measures adopted to offset the 
effects of the depression was the utilization 
of equipment rendered unnecessary in other 
places where it could be economically 
adapted. There was a continued high 
charge against earnings for retirement re- 
serves, in order to maintain all plants at 
the highest possible efficiency, and certain 
fundamental construction work was main- 
tained throughout the year. 

The large amount of cash available at 
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earnings include a substantial amount of 
dividends paid out of surplus by associated 
telephone companies throughout the Bell 
System. 

The accompanying table shows changes 
in the number of telephones by quarters for 
the last six years, which are gains unless 
otherwise noted. 

Changes in the number of Bell telephones 
in operation by years are as follows for 
the past ten years: 


Change 
Total at During 
Year End. Year. 

LS Te PS) | eee 
2 Te 11,242,000 + 836,000 
Ee ore 12,035,000 + 793,000 
eee 12,816,000 + 781,000 
WE ic pao aso 13,726,000 + 910,000 
_. ee See 14,525,000 + 799,000 
OE eo accsaens 15,414,000 + 889,000 
CCS 15,682,000 + 268,000 
ree 15,390,000 — 292,000 
ee 13,798,000 —1,592,000 


The largest total at the end of any quar- 
ter was 15,690,000 on June 30, 1930. This 
is slightly below the number of telephones 
at the end of May, 1930, which was about 
15,700,000. The decline from May, 1930, 
to December 31, 1932, is about 1,902,000 
telephones, or 12 per cent. The decline in 
1932 was about 10.3 per cent, which is 
virtually the same as the shrinkage in local, 
long distance and international telephone 
traffic combined for the year. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Plans $30,000,000 Issue. 

The Beil Telephone Co. of Canada has 
called a special meeting of stockholders for 
February 23 to approve issuance of $30,- 
000,000 in bonds to clear a way for per- 
manent financing when conditions are 
favorable. 

The company has financed plant expan- 
sion and improvement during the last few 
years through temporary borrowings from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Pacific Telephone Revenue Off 10 
Per Cent for 11 Months. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
reports revenue for its system of $86,684,- 
008 for the 11 months ended November 30, 
1932, as compared with $96,596,966 for the 











Quarters Ending——————————- 

March 31 June 30. Sept. 30. Dec. 31. 

ee err err ese —227,000 —509,000 —547 ,000 —309,000 
EERE er nen eae — 33,000 — 61,000 — 97,000 —101,000 
ST Ee 106,000 170,000 — 14,000 6,000 
ORES ieee tomers 259,000 212,000 195,000 223,000 
BE Ca uated aie Meta ve 182,000 190,000 154,000 273,000 
DEE cine bdnewandh wewadae 372,000 169,000 127,000 242,000 








Tables Showing Changes in Number of Bell-Owned Telephones by Quarters During the 
Past Six Years. 


the end of 1931 permitted the continuance 
of dividends by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at a rate of $9 a year on 
its capital stock, although 1932 earnings of 
the company available for dividends are 
estimated at slightly more than $7.00. The 


same period last year, a decline of $9,912,- 
961, or 10 per cent. 

H. D. Pillsbury, president of the company, 
states that the company failed to earn its 
common stock dividends by a margin of 
$1,219,455 for the 11 months. 
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Net loss of telephones for the 11 months 
amounted to 139,731, as compared with 14,- 
591 for the 11-months period last year. Mr. 
Pillsbury also stated that the toll and long 
distance business was considerably below 
the 1931 level. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks 


January 21, 1933. 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 


cll eee 108 103% 105 
Associated Telephone Util-— 

4 Seer ar 1% 1% 1% 
Associated Telephone Utili- 

SS eS eee 214 2% 2% 
Bell Telephone’ Co. of 

Pennsylvania, pfd....... 113%, 113% 113% 


Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
dz 


ee ee ee 


97% 97% 97% 


Tenmsgragn Corp.......... 7% 7 7% 
New England Telephone & 

po ee 92 90% 91% 
New York Telephone Co., 

. ye are - 116 115 116 
Pacific Telephone & Tele— 

SO err er 81 79% 80% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele— 

oe ea ere 110 #108 = § 110 
Telephone Bond & Share 

oo =e | ere 13 13 13 


Bip AND ASKED QUCTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Jan. 21. Jan. 20. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
eee 90 as 90 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co......... 92 95 93 
Northwestern Bell Tele— 
Phone Co.. pfd.. (6.50)...105 gine 105 
* * we Telephone Co., 
40 


here rpenpreey 10 15 10 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 


a BRE 65 72 65 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 

__o — SRE eee 100 §=104 100 
Southern New England 

Telephone Co., 8........ 112% 115% 112% 
— Telephone Co., 

pfd. 


Earnings of New York Telephone 
Co. for 11 Months. 

The New York Telephone Co. reports 
that it was operating approximately 2,438,- 
876 telephones on December 1, 1932, a drop 
of about 6.7 per cent from the number at 
the beginning of the year. Disconnections 
are still exceeding new _ installations, 
although the rate of loss in the last three 
months was considerably smaller than in 
the preceding quarter, it was said. 

Total telephone earnings of the New 
York company during the first 11 months 
of 1932 were 6.9 per cent less than during 
the corresponding months of 1931; and net 
earnings before interest charges and divi- 
dends declined 17.1 per cent. 

Earnings for the 1l-months period were 
at the annual rate of 4.58 per cent on the 
cost of property in service compared with 
5.64 per cent in the 1931 months. Dividend 
requirements for the 11 months on the pre- 
ferred stocks, which represent 1/l6th of 
the total preferred and common stock out- 
standing, were earned 17 times. 


Treasurer of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Elected. 
James F. Behan has been elected treas- 
urer of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to succeed Hugh Blair-Smith, 
who died on January 11. He has been 
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January 28, 1933. 


assistant comptroller of the company since 
1920. 

Mr. Behan entered the employ of the 
New York Telephone Co. in August, 1903, 
as a subscribers’ ledger clerk. In 1912 he 
was transferred to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. as accountant and later 
became chief accountant. 

He is a governor of the Accountants’ 
Club of America, a governor of the Braid- 
burn Country Club and a member of the 
Montclair Athletic Club and of the 
Machinery Club of New York. 


November Revenues and Expenses 
of Bell Companies. 

The report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of revenues and 
expenses for November and for 11 months 
ending November 30, with comparative 
figures for 1931, is as follows: 


November : 1932. 1931. 
Total operating rev- 

oe ee $ 6,694,578 $ 8,452,629 
Net operating rev- 

I drat Aa i 1,646,528 2,710,365 
Operating income... 1,328,720 2,186,345 


Eleven months: 
Total operating rev- 


AE ee 82,454,242 100,362,480 
Net operating rev- 
EER 25,885,731 37,231,783 


19,244,290 30,420,585 


Operating income... 


Figures from the reports of other Bell 
companies are: 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
November gross....$ 5,070,484 $ 5,937,870 
Net oper. income... 1,157,796 1,435,216 
Eleven months’ gross 59,799,480 67,124,152 
Net oper. income... 13,343,783 16,805,187 
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Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
1932. 1931. 
November gross....$ 4,353,876 $ 5,057,622 
Operating income... 920,539 1,053,613 
Eleven months’ gross 51,456,417 57,531,494 
Operating income... 11,207,454 12,611,859 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross. ...$ 6,102,789 $ 7,136,360 


Operating income... 998,682 1,197,877 
Eleven months’ gross 72,191,866 81,850,103 
Operating income... 11,887,166 15,270,629 


New York Telephone Co. 
November gross. . . .$15,601,050 $17,447,447 
Operating income... 3,160,490 3,889,671 
Eleven months’ gross180,564,810 195,659,238 
Operating income... 37,469,267 43,633,656 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 5,716,046 $ 6,693,207 
Operating income... 1,426,021 1,578,832 
Eleven months’ gross 66,357,188 75,686,274 
Operating income... 15,003,735 17,518,392 





Plan Announced for Reorganiza- 
tion of Kansas State Company. 
A plan for reorganizing the Kansas 

State Telephone Co., as approved by the 

officers and directors, has been submitted 

to the bondholders by S. L. Odegard, pres- 
ident. The plan provides for canceling 
$84,300 notes of the company held by As- 
sociated Telephone Utilities Co., of New 

York City, which controls the Kansas State 

property. 

For each $1,000 outstanding first mort- 
gage 20-year 6 per cent gold bond, Series 
A, due in 1947, the holder will receive 
$200 of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds 
due in 1947 and eight shares of $6 divi- 
dend no-par non-cumulative 
preferred stock. 

Each preferred share will be entitled to 
$100 upon liquidation before any distribu- 
tion on the common stock, and will be re- 
deemable at $105 a 


non-voting 


share. No common 
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dividends can be declared until dividends 
of $1.50 a share shall have been paid for 
each of the preceding eight 
quarters on the preferred stock. 

The Kansas State Telephone Co. has its 
principal office in 
It operates about 
exchanges in 


successive 


3axter Springs, Kans. 
1,800 telephones from 
Baxter Springs, Columbus, 
Scammon. The operating 
headquarters of the company are located 
in Lubbock, Texas. 


“Tt is the hope and expectation of the 


Galena and 


officers and directors of the company,” says 
the statement, “that business will so im- 
prove that it will be possible to. pay divi- 
dends on the preferred stock before very 
long.” 

It is further pointed out, however, that 
if the bondholders do not give substantially 
unanimous agreement and consent to the 
plan “the company will in all probability 
be forced into bankruptcy. We feel that 
because of its present low earnings the com- 
pany would bring very little in a fore- 
closure sale, resulting in heavy loss to the 
bondholders. On the other hand, if this 
plan is accepted the bondholders have a 
real opportunity to 
investment.” 


save their present 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, January 23.—Copper—Dull; 
electrolytic spot, 5c; future, 5%c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $22.80; future, 
$22.90. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. 0. b., east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $12.50; Buffalo, $14.00; 
Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead—Dull; spot 
New York, 3.00c; East St. Louis, 2.87c. 
Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis spot and fu- 
ture, 3.00c. Antimony—6.00c. Quicksil- 
ver—$48.00@49.00. 


Local Property Unit for Rate-Making 


United States Supreme Court in Martinsville, Ind., Case Held That the Local 
System in Municipality is Unit for Determination of Local Rates and Not the 
Entire Distributing System—Opinion of High Court 


A local power plant serving one munici- 
pality but interconnected with a general 
distributing system which is owned by 
a power company serving many localities, 
may be treated as a separate unit for rate- 
making purposes, according to a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court hand- 
ed down on January 9. The decision was 
rendered in the case of Wabash Valley 
Electric Co. v. Young, et al., No. 123, 
which is better known as the Martinsville, 
Ind., case. 

In giving the court’s opinion, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland pointed out that the Wabash 
Valley Electric Co. is one of seven affili- 
ated public utility corporations organized 
under the laws of Indiana, more than 99 
per cent of the combined capital stock and 
securities of which is owned by the Cen- 
tral Indiana Power Co. 


The company owns, among other plants, 
one in the city of Martinsville, Ind., which 
was built by former owners to supply that 
city and inhabitants. In the hands of the 
original owners this was a separate and 
complete plant, generating electrical energy 
as well as distributing it. 

Upon application of certain citizens of 
Martinsville, the Indiana Public Service 
Commission issued an order effective as of 
February 1, 1929, reducing the rates for 
electric service to be charged and collected 
in that city. 

The Wabash Valley Electric Co. then 
brought suit in the Federal District Court 
for the Southern District of 
enjoin the commission and 
enforcing the order. 


Indiana to 
others from 
A temporary injunc- 
tion was issued but a three-judge statu- 


tory court later dissolved the injunction. 


Upholds Lower Court 


It held that the rates in question were not 
confiscatory and, therefore, the commis- 
sion’s order was not in conflict with the 
due process clause of the 14th Amendment. 
The lower court held that under the 
provisions of the state statute and in light 
of the facts, not the entire property and 
system of the electric company, but that 
in the city of Martinsville alone should be 
treated as the unit for determining the 
schedule of rates to be charged therein. 
Upon that basis, in fixing the value of 
the property used and useful for supply- 
ing electric current to the city, the lower 
court determined the value of the local 
property, to which it added that propor- 
tionate part of the value of the system 
property which it found to be fairly at- 
tributable to the Martinsville service. 
The United States Supreme Court found 
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that this method was not in conflict with 
either the provisions of the state statute or 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. 

“Appellant’s chief contention” the court’s 
opinion read, “is that its entire operating 
property should be taken as a unit in fix- 
ing the rate base, and that the action of the 
court in failing to do so deprived it of its 
property without due process of law. 

“The Martinsville plant, prior to its ac- 
quisition by appellant, had produced within 
itself the whole of the electric current 
which its owners sold and distributed. 
That it then was a distinct unit for the 
purpose of fixing rates, if and when nec- 
essary, is, of course, clear. If the former 
owners had simply abandoned the use of 
the local generating appliances and pur- 
chased electric current from _ outside 
sources, the plant, for all purposes of rate 
making and regulation, would have re- 
mained a distinct and separate unit. 


It was this unit which appellant acquired ; 
and if appellant had continued to operate 
it as it then was being operated—that is 
to say, as a generating, as well as a dis- 
tributing, plant for the entire electric cur- 
rent supplied to the city—the value of the 
plant with appropriate allowances for ex- 
penses, etc., would have continued to be 
the lawful rate base. 


But that method of operation was aban- 
doned; and the question is whether, be- 
cause the local plant now is interconnected 
with appellant’s general distributing sys- 
tem and the electric current is drawn from 
outside sources, the city still may be treat- 
ed as a separate unit for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

The answer primarily depends upon the 
meaning and application of the state pub- 
lic utility act. The Indiana Supreme Court 
thus far has not dealt with the question; 
but the Wisconsin Supreme Court, constru- 
ing an act of that state essentially the same 
as the Indiana act, has determined that the 
Wisconsin commission was required to treat 
the municipality as a unit and to base its 
rate upon the cost to the utility of serving 
the individual municipality rather than the 
average cost of serving many distinct and 
scattered municipalities. Eau Claire v. 
Wisconsin- Minnesota L. & P. Co. 178 Wis. 
207,220. 

This result was deduced by the Wis- 
consin court not from any express pro- 
vision of the statute, but from a considera- 
tion of many correlated statutory provi- 
sions and in the light of ‘the history of 
commercial, economic, and political devel- 
opment.’ That court pointed out that when 
the public utility act was enacted, each 
municipality was charged with the duty of 
furnishing public utility service and en- 
dowed with power to perform that duty; 
that each municipality had, and dealt with, 
an individual public utility; that there 
was no great development of power by a 
single utility serving numerous municipali- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 14. 

1. “MG COL” is entered in the “Special 
Instruction” space and “Col.” in the 
“Collect” space. 

2. “MG Paid” is entered in the “Special 
Instruction” space and “Col.” in the 
“Collect” space. 

3. Connecting the calling party with the 
toll center and permitting him to place 
his call results in faster service for the 
tributary subscriber, a saving of cir- 
cuit time and operator’s time. 

4. No. 

So. wes. 








ties scattered far and wide; and, hence, 
that present-day developments could not 
have been within the contemplation of the 
legislature because they did’ not exist. 

The court stressed the fact that, not- 
withstanding the subsequent large devel- 
opments of power which had come about 
since the passage of the utility law, there 
had been no modification of that law, 
which, in the light of conditions then exist- 
ing, must have ‘regarded the municipality 
as the entity on the one hand and the util- 
ity on the other, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing just and reasonable rates and serv- 
ice.’ 

Upon these considerations and others, 
the court reached the conclusion above 
stated. 

Since the Indiana act was patterned after 
the Wisconsin act with a like history and 
attended by similar circumstances, the court 
below felt warranted in following the de- 
cision of the Wisconsin court; and with 
that view we see no reason to disagree. 

Whether the method afforded by the state 
statute thus construed is in accordance with 
sound policy is a question with which we 
are not concerned. See Wabash, &c., Rail- 
way Co. v. Illinois, 118 U. S. 557, 577; 
The Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 
416. 

The only question we are called upon to 
consider is whether, under the due process 
clause of the 14th Amendment, the method 
is constitutional. 

Normally, the unit for rate-making pur- 
poses, we may assume, would be the entire 
interconnected operating property of a util- 
ity used and useful for the convenience of 
the public in the territory served, without 
regard to particular groups of consumers 
or local subdivisions. 

But conditions may be such as to require 
or permit the fixing of a smaller unit. 
Compare United Gas Co. v. R. R. Comm’n, 
278 U. S. 300; United Gas Co., v. Pub. 
Serv. Comm’n, id., 322; The Minnesota 
Rate Cases, supra, at pp. 434-436; Smith 
v. Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 282 U. S. 133, 148, 
et seq.; Houston v. Southwestern Tel. Co. 
Co., 259 U.S. S88; 322. 


The three cases last cited recognize that 
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where the business of a carrier or utility 
is both interstate and intrastaic, the state 
rates for interstate transportation or busi- 
ness must be determined by a separate 
consideration of the value of the property 
employed in the intrastate business. 

It is true that there such a separation is 
made necessary because a different govern- 
ment exercises the rate-making power in 
each of the two fields of regulation; and 
that situation is wanting here. Neverthe- 
less, the cases furnish a helpful illustration 
ii support of the application of a similar 
rule in the case now under review. 

In addition to what already has been 
said, it should be noted that appellant not 
only furnishes electric current to the 50 
separate and unrelated towns and cities, 
in none of which the plant is used or use- 
ful for the rendition of service to any 
other town or city, but appellant also car- 
ries over its lines and delivers to others 
of the affiliated companies, as intercor- 
porate transactions, varying portions of 
the entire current borne by its lines for 
subsequent distribution by the affiliated 
companies to their customers, including 
many towns and cities within their respec- 
tive territories. 

This intermingling of the business and 
distributing activities of the several com- 
panies results in such elements of uncer- 
tainty in respect of the proper evaluation 
of appellant’s participation therein that, 
standing alone, it would go far in the direc- 
tion of justifying the rejection of the con- 
tention that the due process clause requires 
that appellant’s entire distributing system 
should be included in the basic unit. 

In the light of all the facts and circum- 
stances, we hold that an adjustment of 
rates for the municipality here served by 
appellant in accordance with the method 
adopted below is consonant with state law 
and immune from constitutional attack. 

Appellant further contends that, assum- 
ing this method to be free from constitu- 
tional objection, the valuation put upon the 
property is so low as to result in confisca- 
tion. 

To meet this objection it is only neces- 
sary that there shall be brought into the 
rate base the value of all property of 
appellant which is in fact used' and useful 
for supplying the electric current to the 
city. 

Manifestly, the local plants in other 
towns and cities bear no such relation to 
the Martinsville plant. As already shown, 
these various plants are separate and dis- 
tinct from one another, and they were 
probably left out of the calculations.” 

The electric company also contended that 
the 7 per cent rate of return allowed by 
the Indiana commission was not adequate. 
The United States Supreme Court, how- 
ever, said that it was unable to. conclude 
that a “7 per cent rate of return, under 
the facts here disclosed, is so low as to be 
confiscatory.” 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Toll Circuit Serves in Emergency 
as Package Carrier. 

When the Devil’s River at Del Rio, 
Texas, overflowed its banks during the 
recent flooded condition in the Rio Grande 
Valley, washing out a bridge between Del 
Rio and Comstock, a telephone line was 
utilized in a unique manner to transport 
medicine to a sick woman. 

Prior to the flood, a lineman working 
for the Del Rio & Winter Garden Tele- 
phone Co. had been sent to Comstock, 
across the river; and when the bridge was 
washed away, he was unable to return to 
Del Rio. Meanwhile, the superintendent 
of the telephone company was at his office 
in Del Rio when a cowboy came in and 
told him that he needed help badly. 

The cowboy’s mother was sick in Com- 
stock and needed medicine which could 
be obtained only in Del Rio. He had the 
medicine but there was no way of getting 
it across the river to her. 

In this emergency, the superintendent, 
T. J. Paul, telephoned the lineman and 
had him come to the Comstock side of 
the river, where there is a two-wire toll 
line crossing, some 700 feet in length. 

Accompanied by the cowboy, Mr. Paul 
then went to the Del Rio side where he 
placed a wire loop over one of the toll 
wires and wired the package containing 
the medicine to the loop. He then cut 
the other wire, attaching the end of it to 
the wire loop. The lineman on the other 
side then pulled the package across the 
river and soon delivered the medicine to 
the sick mother. 

Mr. Paul, in turn, pulled the cut wire 
back with another wire, which he had 
provided for the purpose, and then spliced 
the toll wire into service again. 


Don’t Ignore Warning Signs! 
Read, Believe and Heed Them. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin’ buddies! How they goin’? 
Have any of you seen or heard signs of 
Ole Man Accident aroun’ yer territory? 
Sure hope that you’ve managed to steer 
by him this first month, fer remember 
we’re out to make this a “No-Business” 
year for accidents. You can help make 
1933 such a year by keepin’ “safety first” 
so far ahead of “carelessness” that you'll 

never have an accident. 

In my goin’ aroun’ I find out a lot of 
facts. One of these facts is: That a large 
per cent of the humans on this earth don’t 
helieve in signs. It’s sad but true that 
some folks read a sign an’ then go right 
ahead an’ do just what the sign tells ’em 
not to do. I don’t know what to call such 
folks but I guess the best name that fits 
them is “unbelievables ;” an’ it’s shure un- 
believable how many “unbelievables” there 


are. I’m gonna tell about a few of these 
signs which a number of fellows, to their 
own sorrow, have failed to believe. 

1. DANGER—35,000 Votts—Stay Away! 
It ’pears to me that if that sign was hang- 
in’ on a baby buggy I'd steer clear of the 
buggy. But there’s many a feller findin’ 
out what the “hereafter” is like jist be- 
cause he read such a sign an’ then ig- 
nored it. 

2. Stor, Loox, ListeEN! You know as 
well as I do how little attention is paid to 
that sign. We also know that the under- 
taking business is aided considerably by 
motorists who didn’t beat the train across. 

3. ScHoot Zone—Drive Stow! Hu- 
mans who ignore such a sign should have 
all driving privileges taken from them. It’s 
a disgrace to this country, the way small 
children are mowed down by “don’t-care”’ 
drivers. 

4. Drive Stow—Men Workinc! Many 
of you, buddies, can perhaps recall a pal 
who met his death just because a driver 
failed to pay attention to the sign. 

5. Stop! Thousands of accidents are 
caused annually because drivers ignore 
“stop” signs, especially at street intersec- 
tions. 

6. Tuts Is Derective; Do Nor Use! 
If a fellow goes ahead an’ uses a tool or 
some piece of material when it has a red 
tag on it, tellin’ that it is defective, then, 
by cracky, he ought to git hurt! 

7. Use THe Hanp Rait—Don’r Run! 
Such a sign is displayed quite often on 
stairs but it is ignored by a great number 
of people. If they knew that 18,000 per- 
sons are killed annually in falls they’d 
probably watch their step. 

8. No Smoxinc! I wonder how many 
fires have been started jist because a feller 
wanted to take a smoke an’ went right 
ahead, sign or no sign? 

9. Open SwitcH BerrorE CHANGING 
Fuse. Some folks get quite a kick out of 
changing fuses with the switch closed. 
Some day they’ll get a kick which they'll 
remember for many a day. 

10. Dancer—Gas—Stay Out! Would 
you go in a place if you saw a sign like 
that hanging on the entrance? Boy, I 
wouldn’t! I’d treat that sign jist the same 
as if it read “Small Pox” an’ steer clear of 
the place. 

Buddies, those are only a few of the 
signs that a lot of humans look at an’ then 
fergit! From now on, make it a prac- 
tice to obey signs. Signs cost money. Your 
company or any other company is not 
spendin’ money just to decorate the walls! 

Now what say we have a few safety 
signals and then call it a day. Hang onto 
them for, who knows, what you learn to- 
day may save your life tomorrow! Every- 


body rarin’? O. K., our first signal is: 
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Running the motor of yer car in a closed 
garage is a good way to get rid of 
mosquitoes. You bet! When yer 
dead they won’t bother you! 

Even though you think a gasoline con- 
tainer is empty keep it away from 
flames or heat for it may contain enuf 
gasoline or vapor to explode. 

Portable lamp sockets should be well 
insulated. 

“Ouch” is a handy work for little acci- 
dents, but big accidents sometimes 
put a fellow out. Nuff said. 

Right ways never caused an accident, 
but wrong ways have caused plenty. 
The right way is to shut your motor 
off when you're getting gasoline. Also 
forget about smoking until you get 
away from the filling station. 

There’s no danger of conduit falling if 
it’s cross-piled. 


Always stack an’ block poles so as to 
keep them from rolling or falling off 
the stack. 

Carefully test out all tackle by making 
a “pull test” before you apply full 
strength to it. 

Can you imagine a fellow shipping a 
kerosene furnace to some other point 
without’ removin’ the kerosene? I 
know of a case like that an’, luckily, 
the furnace reached its destination 
safely. Always empty furnaces, lamps, 
lanterns, etc., before shipping. 

Insulators are sometimes broken in 
shipment. When unpacking, wear 
gloves and be careful. 

Death is something we all have to face. 
But don’t let an unnecessary accident 
hasten it. 

Everyone of you should get the habit 
of honking the horn good and hard 
whenever you come out of an alley 
or driveway. 

Never use more than one striker when 
you're using a rock drill. 

Take time out to make sure no one is 
on the ladder you are going to move. 

Safe workers are the best cure known 
for a bad accident record. 


’Fore I go I'd like to tell you a little 
joke I heard a few days ago: 

The superintendent of a large railroad 
had severely criticized his trainmaster for 
laxity in reporting accidents. A few days 
later the superintendent received the fol- 
lowin’ wire: 

“Man fell off platform in front of speed- 
ing train.” 

The superintendent wired back: “Advise 
complete details.” 

The trainmaster replied: “No one hurt. 
Engine was backing up.” 

Evidently the trainmaster had been shown 
the importance of reportin’ every accident. 
It would sure be a good thing if that idea 
could be impressed upon every worker. 

A large number of workmen are afraid 
to report accidents. That’s a terrible fact 
but it shure is true! How about you? 
Are you afraid to tell your boss that you 
had an accident? Are you afraid of the 
questions he may ask? Are you afraid 
that the investigation which generally fol- 
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lows an accident will have any effect upon 
your job? 

I sincerely hope that you can answer 
“no” to each one of those questions. It’s 
nothing more than stupidity for a man to 
be afraid to face the music after he has 
had an accident. 

Guess I’ll be ramblin’ but ’fore I go 
here’s our safety thought for the coming 
week: “Times are hard enough without 
adding a costly accident onto our budgets.” 

So long. See you Saturday. 


Wiping Vertical Cable Splices; 
Easily Done Now. 
By Tue Ovp Case SPLIceER. 

We old-time splicers could stand our 
share of punishment and not complain, but 
we never considered the wiping of a ver- 
tical splice exactly a picnic. This we ad- 
mitted freely and frequently. I shall never 
forget the first one I ever wiped as I got 
metal on everything except the splice; 
small wonder that it went bad later. When 
a splicer started wiping one of these joints, 
the helper always ran for cover as a 
shower of hot lead was a sure thing. 

Some telephone construction men claim 
that vertical joints are seldom necessary in 
cable systems of the present day, but with 
this I cannot agree. We still make use 
of the insulated splice and they are in many 
cases vertical. One type of construction 
which I consider very good in the residen- 
tial districts, is to bring cables up out of 
the underground to terminals on poles and 
then handle the local distribution with 
aerial drop wire. In all such cases a ver- 
tical joint is necessary if a good job is 
to be obtained. 

I have seen the wiping of the vertical 
joint avoided on these jobs by first meas- 
uring and then connecting the terminal 
to the cable on the ground or platform, 
wiping the joint and then later hoisting 
the terminal and cable to place. 

With this method a neat job is seldom 
obtained, and often the cable is damaged so 
that later trouble develops. Some also 
make use of a butt splice in such cases but 
they are clumsy-looking and a_ frequent 
cause of trouble. The vertical joint is also 
frequently used on block cable work. Due 
to being so close to the wall it is generally 
more difficult to wipe than on a pole. 

While it must be admitted that the ver- 
tical joint still remains a necessity, its con- 
struction need not have the horrors for 
cable splicers as formerly, thanks to a re- 
cent tool development. By making use of 
a special wiping cloth, a good upright 
splice can be made with the ease and speed 
of an ordinary horizontal joint. 

This new wiping cloth comes in various 
sizes so as to fit snugly around various 
diameters of cable and forms a funnel- 
shaped cup. This cloth replaces the usual 
catch cloth on a horizontal joint. The 
cup holds a suitable quantity of the hot 
metal in contact with the joint to be wiped 
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for the required time to tin it properly 
without the slightest danger of burning the 
splicer or showering hot lead on the helper 
below. The joint is then completed with 
the regular finishing cloths in the usual 
manner. 

The side of this special cloth which 
comes in contact with the hot molten metal 
is perfectly smooth; free from stitches, 

















With a Special Wiping Cloth a Good Up- 
right Splice Can be Made With the Ease 
and Speed of an Ordinary Horizontal Joint. 
folds, seams and edges. The wiping sur- 
face is treated with a specially-prepared 
dressing that protects the cloth from heat 
and prevents the half-melted solder from 
sticking to the surface. These special fea- 
tures make it possible to wipe good ver- 
tical joints in the simple manner described. 

So many new developments are used tu 
advantage in the telephone world today that 
it is most difficult to state which have been 
of greatest benefit. Personally I believe 
this special wiping cloth would have filled 
my greatest need back when ten hours 
were considered a working day, depressions 
were known as panics, and splicers earned 
their pay. 


Old Switchboard Equipment and 
Improvements Made. 
By A. PIONEER. 

No doubt there are many operators and 
switchboard men today who have never 
seen one of the old switchboards which 
did not have ringing keys. The operator 
would ring the subscriber’s bell by push- 
ing the plug all the way into the jack and, 
when she released her hand from the plug, 
there was a spring arranged in the plug 
to push it out part way to the talking 
position. 

We, who used to repair this type of 
switchboard, remember that sometimes 
the plugs would stick when pushed into 
the ringing position and, unless the oper- 
ator observed the plug did not restore to 
the talking position, the subscriber’s bell 
kept ringing. 

In 1899 I was sent to take charge of 
an exchange which had a switchboard of 
this type. The man I succeeded was a 
merchant who used his boy clerks as relief 
and night operators. I discovered that 


these boys had formed a habit of resting 
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their feet on the key shelf and, when they 
had to ring a subscriber, they would place 
a foot against the cord at the back end of 
the plug and push the plug into the ring- 
ing position. It is easy to imagine in 
what condition I found the cords on this 
switchboard. 

The drops on this board were in the 
upper half of the face of the board and the 
jacks in the lower half. What a great 
improvement we witnessed with the advent 
of the express type board having the drops 
and jacks placed together, and the drops 
were raised by inserting the plug into the 
jack. Later, the switchboards came out 
with ringing and listening keys and ring- 
back keys so we could ring with either 
plug. In later years we have seen the 
feature boards which again do away with 
ringing keys; the ringing is automatically 
done and relieves the operator of this 
work. 

From some of the old switchboards, 
some with drops as big as a barn door, 
to the present feature boards and also 
automatic systems, we pioneers have wit- 
nessed many changes; and no doubt the 
newer generation will still witness as many 
changes in years to come as we have in 
years gone by. 
Bird Traps and Short-Circuits on 

Rural Telephone Lines. 

A rather tough case of trouble to locate 
was a short-circuit that would show up 
on one of our rural lines and come clear 
before we could locate it. After several 
trips, the troubleman found a hawk in a 
spring trap, fastened to the top of a pole 
with a light chain and staple. The chain 
was rather long and the hawk, in trying 
to get away, had pulled the chain over both 
wires of a bracket line, short-circuiting 
them. The farmer had caught several 
hawks, but had removed them before the 
troubleman got there. 

The line was in a hollow, being a rather 
long branch of the main line, and was hard 
to see from the road. The wires were 
easier to see than the trap on top of the 
pole, and the chain was on the field side. 
We had the farmer shorten the chain and 
experienced no trouble afterwards. 

A similar case caused by birds was the 
short-circuiting early in the morning, of 
another rural line. This line was trans- 
posed with the old saw-buck type of trans- 
positions. 

The top wire was a little slack, just 
enough that when birds the size of doves 
or larger alighted upon it, the line would 
“go short.” I imagine a bird was shocked 
once in awhile. While we never found a 
bird on the wire, we did find the cards on 
top of the arm. After changing the type 
of transposition, we had no further trouble 
from that source. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 





C. W.’ KuGELMAN, 
Plant Superintendent, 
The Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Maryland Commission Orders In- 
quiry Into Telephone Charges. 
Following the failure of conferences ex- 

tending over two months, during which 

the Maryland Public Service Commission 
sought to reach an agreement with the 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 

a state-wide reduction in rates, the com- 

mission has ordered a formal investigation 

of the company’s rates. 

The company, according to a statement 
issued by the commission, claims that 
present-day lowered prices have _ not 
brought down the value of its property, 
that its operating and other costs have not 
decreased, and that it is not able to con- 
cede any reduction in rates at this time. 

Commission engineers, however, calcu- 
lated the value of the property to be lower 
than claimed by the company. 


South Carolina Commission Or- 
ders Southern Bell Rates Cut. 
The South Carolina Railroad Commis- 

sion on January 11 ordered the Southern 

Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to reduce 

its rates by 20 per cent on local exchange 

service in South Carolina. The commis- 
sion estimated its order would save tele- 
phone users in the state $200,000 annually. 

The surcharge on handset telephones was 
ordered reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents. 

Action of the commission climaxed a 
lengthy investigation into rates of the 
company. Numerous hearings have been 
held since 1931 and final arguments were 
presented in August, 1932. 

Reductions ordered by the commission 
will not affect toll rates or long distance 
calls, either within the state or interstate 
calls. 

A fair rate return for the company, the 
commission set forth in a voluminous judg- 
ment and opinion accompanying the order 
would be from 6 to 7 per cent. 

“The evidence shows that the company’s 
gross revenue” the opinion continued, “for 
the years 1930 and 1931, averages approx- 
imately $2,000,000. The commission finds 
and concludes that the exchange revenue 
can be, and should be, reduced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, or $400,000, thus leav- 
ing to the company a net return of between 
6 per cent and 7 per cent on the value of 
its properties. 

“The present fair value of the companies 
property cannot be, and is not, in excess 
of $8,500,000,” the opinion concluded. 

The company was given 20 days to put 
the reduction into effect. 

In discussing the company’s policy as to 


wages and salaries, the opinion and judg- 
ment said: 

“The evidence before the commission 
shows that notwithstanding the general de- 
cline in prices and reduction of wages and 
salaries which have affected business since 
1929, the company had effected no reduc- 
tions whatsoever in its scale of salaries or 
wages. The commission finds and con- 
cludes this action on the part of the com- 
pany is unjustifiable and does not comport 
with public policy.” 





Wisconsin Rate Case Before Fed- 
eral Court in February. 

Arguments to uphold the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission’s order cutting 
telephone rates 12% per cent, effective 
August 1, 1932, are to be made before the 
United States Supreme Court the first 
week in February. 

The commission will be represented by 
Alvin Reis, its counsel, and probably by 
David Lillienthal, one of the commission- 
ers. 

After the temporary 12% per cent rate 
was ordered by the commission, the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. secured an injunction 
against enforcement of the order in federal 
district court. 

The commission then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 





Wisconsin Telephone Co. Planned 
Dial Installations; Rate Increases. 

Two hundred thousand dollar rate in- 
crease for 1933 and installation of dial 
telephones were planned for Madison by 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., John Bick- 
ley, chief accountant for the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, testified on 
January 17 at the hearing in Milwaukee 
before the commission on the company’s 
state-wide rates and practices. He cited 
1932 estimates prepared by company 
officers. 

The Madison rate advance was to be one 
of eight planned in Wisconsin cities by 
the company, Mr. Bickley said, and would 
have been effective beginning February 1, 
as would a $620,000 increase in Milwaukee, 
and others in Kenosha, Eau Claire, Man- 
itowoc, Oconomowoc, Oshkosh and She- 
boygan. 

Edwin S. Mack, company counsel, said 
the estimates were only working sheets; 
had not been placed in effect, and that their 
introduction by Mr. Bickley was improper. 

Because of a curtailed volume of busi- 
ness to a point below the level of any year 
since 1927, the company has deferred con- 
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struction on many of its contemplated dial 
conversions, the witness said. Dial tele- 
phones have been proposed for Manitowoc, 
Madison, Oshkosh, Green Bay, Fond du 
Lac, Sheboygan, Racine, Marinette, Chip- 
pewa Falls, and Beaver Dam. 
from manual to dial telephones already has 
occurred at Kenosha and Eau Claire. 

Mr. Bickley explained that in the 1929 
estimate of the company, rate increases 
were planned for 31 exchanges but that 
this number was reduced from time to time. 

“After the commission started its state- 
wide investigation, the company eliminated 
from the list of exchanges for which rate 
increases were planned, all except Madison 
and Milwaukee,” he said. “At this time 
the company’s estimates called for larger 
increases at Madison and Milwaukee than 
had been stated in any of the previous esti- 
mates.” 


Conversion 


Increases in investments where dial con- 
versions were made resulted in a sharp 
drop in net earnings at these exchanges, 
Mr. Bickley explained. 

“At the Oshkosh exchange there has been 
earned during the past 10 years a minimum 
of 6% per cent and a maximum of 10.02 
per cent, yet at this exchange the company 
planned a rate advance,” he said. “Since 
1926 the company has earned at Sheboygan 
a minimum of 6.32 per cent in 1932 and a 
maximum of 9.56 per cent on undepreci- 
ated investment. This was another ex- 
change at which both a rate increase and 
dial conversion were proposed.” 

Of all the company’s subscribers in 
Wisconsin, 42 per cent are in Milwaukee, 
he testified. 

The hearing was adjourned until Janu- 
ary 27. 


Amendment to Bill Concerning 
Telephone Utilities Recommended. 

The subcommittee on telephone utilities 
met with Mayor Mahoney in St. Paul, 
Minn., on January 6 and recommended an 
amendment to the Minnette bill whereby 
the expense of telephone rate investigations 
and valuation proceedings would be thrown 
upon telephone companies. 

The decision to draw an amendment to 
the Minnette bill, which gives control of 
telephone utilities to the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission, was mad 
after Senator Charles A. Hausler told the 
committee he did not believe the legislature 
would appropriate funds to complete valua- 
tion work now underway by engineers for 
the commission. 


In addition to placing the expense of 
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valuation and rate-making investigations 
on the telephone concerns, the amendment 
provides that when charges of unreason- 
able or exorbitant rates are made to the 
commission, the burden of proving the 
rates to be proper rests with the telephone 
companies. 
Under the adequate 


proof that rates are unreasonable must be 


Minnesota law, 


furnished by the complaining parties to the 
action. 

The amendment also will embody cer- 
tain sections by which the commission is 
given control over interlocking telephone 
companies, subsidiaries and holding com- 
panies. 

These provisions will require telephone 
companies to report renewals and exten- 
sions, and give the commission authority 
to examine the books and records of the 
company, its branches and all affiliated 
companies. 

The present investigation under way in 
St. Paul of the rates of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was discussed 
to some extent. Harry H. Peterson, at- 
torney general, asserted there would be 
no let-up in the investigation before the 
Minnesota commission. 

Mr. Peterson has appointed J. C. Leni- 
han, of St. Paul, rate expert, as special 
telephone assistant to F. A. Pike, deputy 
attorney general. Mr. Leniham is said 
to have had experience in telephone and 
telegraph valuation engineering, both for 
the state and federal governments. 

It was also said that Mr. Lenihan 
joined in protesting the proposed merger 
of the St. Paul properties of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and_ the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. some- 
time ago. He was instrumental in furnish- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
information pertaining to the proposed 
transaction, it was stated. 

Some of the members of the subcom- 
mittee are: Senator George Siegel, chair- 
man; Harry H. Peterson, attorney gen- 
eral; Mayor Mahoney; Fred Pike, deputy 
attorney general; Senator Charles Hausler 
member of the legislative committee on 
telephone and telegraph; and J. C. Leni- 
han, secretary. 


Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion Reorganized for Year. 
John H. Miller has retired as a member 
ot the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion after six years of service. He has 
been succeeded by Floyd L. Bollen, the 
Mr. Bol- 
len is a trained and experienced attorney 
and enters upon his service well-informed 
generally upon the problems of the utili- 


ties. 


first democrat to serve in years. 


Commissioner Drake is also a lawyer. 
While Commissioner Randall was once ad- 
mitted to the bar, he has been a banker 
most of his years. 
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The commission has reorganized for the 
year with Mr. Randall as chairman and J. 
F Miller continuing as secretary. Edwin 
Vaill of Seward has been named as com- 
mission attorney, succeeding Hugh Lamas- 
ter, who served 16 years. 


New Jersey Commissioner Favors 
Control of Holding Companies. 
Power will be asked by the New Jersey 

Board of Public Utility Commissioners at 

this winter’s legislative session, to prevent 

foreign holding companies, over which the 
board now has no jurisdiction, from con- 
trolling the activities of operating utilities 

“in a manner to the detriment of the pub- 

lic good.” 

A recommendation to this effect is con- 
tained in the annual report of the board, 
the advance sheets of which were released 
December 30. Specifically, it is proposed 
that public utilities of New Jersey shall 
not be permitted to invest funds of any 
kind in the corporate securities of other 
utilities, either within or outside of the 
state, unless the board approves. 


Oklahoma Bill in Legislature to Set 
Hotel Telephone Rates. 

On January 9, in the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture, H. B. 114 was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Beard of Tulsa, and others. It 
prohibits hotels or other public places from 
charging more for telephone calls than is 
charged for them by the telephone com- 
pany, and prohibits telephone companies 
from requiring payment for calls before 
completing connection between the party 
calling and the party called. 

The latter provision is intended to prohibit 
requiring of a deposit in pay stations be- 
fore the connection is completed. Viola- 
tion of either provision of this act is made 
a misdemeanor. The bill would be effec- 
tive immediately if adopted as written. 





Radio System Proposed to Com- 
pete with Wire Telegraph. 
The Radio Corp. of America on January 
11 informed the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion that it planned to apply for permission 
to create a domestic radio-telegraph sys- 
tem operating on an unusually high fre- 
quency to compete with commercial wire 

telegraph companies. 

“It seems probable,” the corporation said 
in a letter, “that equipment now considered 
most useful for domestic telegraphy will 
be on the road to obsolescence when de- 
vices and methods, which the engineers 
now foresee, have been further developed 
and that then entirely different frequencies 
will be found most useful for the pur- 
pose.” 

The corporation also said it intended to 
abandon applications filed in 1927, now tied 
up in court litigation, for frequencies of 
6,000 to 23,000 kilocycles in favor of fre- 
quencies of more than 30,000 kilocycles. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
January 4: Order issued granting the 
Pacific Yelephone & Telegraph Co. per- 
mission to purchase the telephone proper- 
ties of Irene F. Penhallick, doing business 
as the Neppel Telephone System in Nep- 
pel, Grant county, Washington. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 20: Schedules presented on 
which no action was taken by the commis- 
sion: 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s re- 
quest to suspend indefinitely all service 
connection charges at all exchanges of the 
company throughout the state. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. 
C. C. 1, revised sheets 1 and 4, applicable 
to Bellflower, Heyworth, Atlanta, McLean 
and Armington, effective January 1. 

Revised schedules filed for the purpose 
of changing the billing of rural subscribers 
from quarterly to monthly billing. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.'s I. 
C. C. 1, revised sheets 1 and 1A, applicable 
to Monticello exchange, rates for joint 
user and private branch exchange service, 
effective January 10. 

December 20: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to pub- 
lish on less than statutory notice, effective 
January 1, first revised sheet 1, cancelling 
original sheet 1 of teletypewriter service 
section of general exchange tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1, postponing the effective date of the 
guarantee of revenue from local and/or 
inter-exchange connections of $30.00 a 
month, together with the $1.00 charge for 
joint user telephone service, until January 
1, 1934. 

December 21: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Farmington Telephone Co. to issue 
and dispose of 250 shares of its common 
capital stock without par value; to execute 
its first mortgage or deed of trust, dated as 
of January 2, 1933, covering all of its prop- 
erty, to run to a banking or other corpora- 
tion duly qualified to act as trustee, for 
the purpose of securing bonds to be is- 
sued. 

The Farmington company was author- 
ized to issue and sell $20,000 aggregate 
principal amount of its first mortgage 
bonds, dated January 2, 1933, maturing 
January 2, 1948, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually, and to be issued under and 
secured by the first mortgage or deed of 
trust herein authorized to be executed, 
upon conditions set forth in order. 

December 22: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Champaign County Telephone Co. 
to issue and sell 500 shares of its no-par 
common capital stock, upon conditions set 
forth in order. 

January 3: Supplemental order approv- 
ing as to form, the first mortgage or deed 
of trust, dated as of January 2, 1933, run- 
ning from the Farmington Telephone Co. 
to Bank of Farmington, as trustee, and 
authorizing the Farmington Telephone Co. 
to deliver the mortgage to the trustee. 

The order also permits the Farmington 
Telephone Co. to issue and sell its first 
mortgage bonds as authorized by order of 
December 21, 1932, except that the interest 
on the bonds shall be payable annually, 
instead of semi-annually as provided in the 
order entered on December 21; and except 
as modified or amended by this supplemen- 
tal, the order entered on December 21 is 
ratified, confirmed and continued in full 
force and effect. 

January 4: Schedule presented on which 
no action was taken: 

Vernon & Shobonier Telephone Co.’s I. 
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C. C. No. 3, applicable to Shobonier, Fay- 
ette county, reducing rates from $7.00 to 
$5.00 per annum to be paid yearly in ad- 
vance, effective January 1, 1933. 

January 4: Order approving traffic 
agreement filed December 21, 1932, between 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. and 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion, covering the connection of the toll 
lines of the former with the exchange sys- 
tem of the latter and the joint handling of 
toll messages. 

January 4: Request filed by the Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. to waive service 
connection and move charges for all 
classes of service for a period from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, 1933. 

January 11: Order approved cancelling 
and annulling the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s rate schedules filed December 
21, 1932, and authorizing the company to 
file revised schedules to be designated as 
I. C: C,.1, second revised sheet 1 and third 
revised sheet 1A for Edgemont; second 
revised sheet 1 and fifth revised sheet 1A 
for Belleville; third revised sheet for East 
St. Louis and third revised sheet 4 to gen- 
eral exchange tariff, effective February 1, 
1933, provided the schedule of rates is filed 
with the commission not later than ten 
days after the date of service of order, or 
effective at any subsequent date provided 
the schedule of rates is filed with the com- 
mission not later than ten days prior to the 
effective date of the schedule. 

The Southwestern Bell company was di- 
rected to make provision whereby all sub- 
scribers of the Edgemont exchange area 
may have free telephone communication 
with the Belleville fire station. 

January 12: Application filed by the 
LaMotte Co-operative Telephone Co., of 
Palestine, for permission to waive its con- 
nection charge of $3.00 on all new business 
until April 1. 

January 12: The Illinois Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Jacksonville, requested per- 
mission to waive service connection and 
move charges on all classes of service until 
June 1. 

February 16: Hearing on petitions of 
residents in Urbana and Champaign ask- 
ing a reduction in rates charged by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The petitions 
were filed January 13 in Chicago. 
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KANSAS. 

February 2: Hearing in Hepler, Craw- 
ford county, on complaint of certain sub- 
scribers of the Hepler Telephone Co. con- 
cerning services offered at the Hepler ex- 
change. 

February 23: Hearing in Niles, Ottawa 
county, on application of the American 
Telephone Co. for permission to attach its 
telephone subscribers at Niles with its ex- 
change at Bennington, and to discontinue 
its telephone exchange at Niles. 

February 24: Hearing in Gove, Gove 
county, on application of the Grainfield 
Telephone Co. for permission to close its 
office at Gove and give service to the Gove 
patrons from the Grainfield office. 

LouISIANA. 

January 9: Hearing postponed on com- 
plaint of citizens of Shreveport and Cadds 
Parish against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. asking a reduction 
in rates and installation and removal 
charges. 

The commission, by unanimous vote, is- 
sued an order citing the Southern Bell 
company to produce within 60 days a state- 
ment showing the utility’s monthly reve- 
nues, schedule of charges and other data 
pertinent to the case. C. A. Stair, man- 
ager of the company, said gathering of 
such data would require at least 90 days, 
but his plea was unheeded. 

Chairman Harvey G. Fields said that in 
view of the fact that the case could not 
proceed without this data the hearing 
would be deferred until the data was in 
hand. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 27: Continued hearing from 
January 19 in Boston on petition of the 
Boston Central Labor Union against the 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (of New York). George R. 
Grant, attorney for the company, asked the 
commission for eight weeks in which to 
prepare the company’s defense in view of 
the mass of exhibits introduced by the peti- 
tioners. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 19: Hearing, scheduled for 
January 27 on application of the subscrib- 
ers of the Red Eye Line Number Two 
Telephone Co., of Sebeka, requesting per- 
mission to discontinue its connection with 
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the Sebecka Home Telephone Co., indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The postponement was granted at the 
request of John B. McCormick, president 
of the Red Eye company, and Vies Mar- 
tinsen, secretary of the Sebeka Home com- 
pany. 

MIssouRI. 

January 16: Approval granted applica- 
tion of C. A. Hartwig to sell the Philadel- 
phia Telephone Co.’s property to B. E. 
Poling. 

January 17: Application filed by the 
Noel Telephone Co., Inc., to own and op- 
erate the telephone exchange at Noel and 
service to Jane. 

January 18: Complaint filed by Grover 
C. Wright, et al. vs. the Central Missouri 
Telephone Co., requesting a reduction in 
rates at Lexington. 

NortH CArRoLina. 

January 10: Hearing on petition of the 
city of Asheville: against the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., asking an 
investigation of the charge for handset 
telephones. 

OunIo. 

January 14: New schedule approved 
permitting the Polk Rural Telephone Co., 
Ashland county, to lower its rates 25 cents 
per month to residence party-line subscrib- 
ers in the village of Polk, and to business 
and residence party-line customers in rural 
territory. 

February 13: Hearing on petition of the 
Ohio Community Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to abandon its exchange at Pied- 
mont, Harrison county, from which it 
serves 14 customers. 

Claiming that the operation of this ex- 
change has resulted in “substantial” finan- 
cial loss, the company requests authority 
to serve these customers from its exchange 
at Holloway, Belmont county, and thus 
avoid the necessity of levying a toll charge 
against service to Flushing from the Pied- 
mont exchange area. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 27: Hearing in the state-wide 
investigation of the rates and practices of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

February 3: Hearing at West Allis to 
take testimony as to whether the southern 
base rate boundary for the Milwaukee ex- 
change should not be changed. 
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Muenster, Texas, Installs Kellogg 
Magneto Switchboard. 

The Muenster Telephone Co. of Muen- 
ster, one of the most picturesque towns in 
Texas, recently cut over to a new Kel- 
loge 150-line magneto switchboard. The 
No. 150 Kellogg board is especially manu- 
factured for the requirements of a town 
the size of Muenster. It is dependable and 
fast in operation. Another feature is the 
sturdy, simple construction of every part. 


J. S. Horn, formerly of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is the owner and manager of the 
company. He purchased the new Kellogg 
equipment because the company’s old 
switchboard had seen many years of serv- 
ice and was no longer capable of giving 
the type of service that he knew Muenster 
subscribers wanted, 


The cut-over was a complete success 
and subscribers are well pleased with their 
new service. Mr. Horn has expressed his 
complete satisfaction with the new switch- 
board and believes that the improved serv- 
ice and lower operating cost will help his 
telephone business considerably. 





Winston Rodormer of the Reliable 
Electric Co., Marries. 

Announcement is made of the marriage 
on January 4 of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Edwards, daughter of Mrs. Daniel Murray 
Edwards of Syracuse, N. Y., and the late 
D. M. Edwards, to Winston Rodormer, 
son of George W. Rodormer and the late 
Mrs. Rodormer of Park Ridge, Ill. They 
will reside in Park Ridge. 

Miss Edwards is a graduate of Rose- 


mary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., and of the 


Spence School, New York City. She is 
also a member of the Syracuse Junior 
League. 

Mr. Rodormer was graduated from 


Dartmouth College in 1927. He has been 
associated with the Reliable Electric Co. 
since then in the selling end, and has made 
many friends in the Independent telephone 
field. 


California Company Installs Its 
Eighth Automatic Board. 

The recent conversion of Leevining, 
Calif., to C-A-X (community automatic 
exchange) operation testifies to the success 
of unattended automatic equipment for 
small exchanges. This exchange, owned 
and operated by Interstate Telegraph Co., 
of Bishop, Calif., is the eighth exchange 
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this company has converted to dial opera- 
tion since its initial venture into this field 
at Big Pine, Calif., some ten years ago. 

The Leevining installation is an excellent 
example of Strowger automatic operation 
applied to an exchange with a small num- 
ber of stations, providing high quality dial 
service day and night with expenditure at 
a minimum. The exchange is entirely un- 
attended, toll and information calls being 
handled by the toll operator at Bishop. 

Only 16 lines are provided for initially, 
and the service provides for any number 
of parties on a line up to ten, on an auto- 
matic code-ring basis. The numbers as- 
signed in this case are three digits, the first 
two digits selecting the line while the third 
digit selects the ringing code assigned to 
the called subscriber’s station. 

For toll calls, the Leevining subscriber 
dials “01,” which connects him with an 
operator in Bishop, who thereupon sets up 
the desired connection. Calls into Leevin- 
ing from the outside are dialed by the 
Bishop operator over the regular switch 
train. 

The exchange building housing the auto- 
matic equipment at Leevining is neat and 





View in Telephone Exchange in Leevining, 
Calif., Showing C-A-X Equipment. 


attractive in appearance, yet very reason- 
able in cost. It is constructed of poured 
concrete, provided with a door and ventila- 
tors, but no windows. 

The equipment for the Leevining installa- 
tion was supplied by the American Auto- 
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Poured Concrete Exchange Building of In- 
terstate Telegraph Co. in Leevining, Calif., 
Which Houses Strowger C-A-X. 


matic Electric Sales Co. and manufactured 
by the Automatic Electric Co., both of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Dry Cells in Service for More Than 
Three Years. 

Jewell A. Jones, district manager of the 
Inter-County Telephone Co. of Stewarts- 
ville, Mo., has in his possession a pair of 
Eveready Columbia gray label No. 6 dry 
cell batteries that has just finished three 
years and 49 days of continuous service, 
which is almost a record, it is thought. 

On December 17, 1932, Mr. Jones re- 
moved the cells from service. Written on 
them were his initials and the date in- 
stalled, which was October 29, 1929. 


Obituary. 

FRANK J. Foster, of Chicago, Ill., who 
was connected with the French Battery 
Co. for 12 to 15 years prior to 1929 and 
was Chicago branch manager a part of 
that time, passed away the early part of 
January in Atlanta, Ga., following an ap- 
pendicitis operation. He was in his 49th 
year. 

Mr. Foster was engaged in sales work 
in the telephone field since 1906. He will 
be remembered throughout the industry, as 
his connection with the French Battery Co. 
for so many years and his attendance at 
state and national conventions brought him 
in direct contact with many operating men. 
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Since leaving the French Battery Co., 
Mr. Foster was Chicago sales representa- 
tive for the Nilco Lamp Works Co., and 
had only recently become associated with 
the Kenrad Tube Co., of Owensboro, Ky. 

He was a member of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association. 

Leo M. Duwn, vice-president of the 
Graybar Electric Co., passed away at his 
home in Garden City, L. I., N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 20 after a notable career of long and 
outstanding service to the electrical in- 
dustry. 

On March 10, Mr. Dunn would have 
completed 47 years of continuous service 
with the Bell System and Graybar Electric 
Co. His career began in March, 1886, 
when he started as office boy with the 
Central District Printing & Telegraph Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. At that time there were 
only two toll and 25 telephone operators 
in the entire city of Pittsburgh. 


After 24 years of service in the oper- 
ating end of the telephone business, Mr. 
Dunn went with the Western Electric Co. 
in 1910 as chief storekeeper at Pittsburgh. 
He was made manager in 1913, and was 
transferred to Philadelphia as manager in 
1918. 

Later in the same year he was appoint- 
ed assistant eastern district manager, and 
was transferred in 1921 to New York as 
manager. Later that year he became east- 
ern district manager, and in 1923 was 
made general merchandise manager of the 
entire Western Electric supply department. 
When the Graybar Electric Co. was formed 
in 1926, he was made a vice-president. 

Mr. Dunn was born at Ishpeming Mich., 
on October 13, 1874. For the last 11 years 
he has been a resident of the New York 
City metropolitan area and a member of 
the Lotus and Transportation Clubs. He 
is survived by two daughters, Lorena M. 
Dunn and Catherine L. Dunn (Mrs. Ber- 
nard J. Keenan of Pittsburgh), and a son, 
Paul F. Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn’s passing is mourned by a host 
of friends within and without the entire 
electrical industry. His fellow workers, 
particularly, will miss his leadership, his 
wise counsel, and, most important of all, 
his friendly, understanding personality. 
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Bloomfield, Ia., Solves Exchange Problem 


The Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co. Has Installed Three-Position Switchboard 
and Other Equipment at Bloomfield, lowa, Center of Rich Argricultural 
District, to Improve the Service—Description of New Equipment Installed 


By F. B. Knefel, 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


The Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, believes in doing its part 
in keeping step with modern improvements 
and giving its subscribers a fine type of 
service. Just recently the company cut 
into service a new, three-position Master- 
built switchboard and other central office 
equipment in its exchange at Bloomfield. 

Bloomfield, the county 
seat of Davis County, has 
long been noted for its spirit 
of progressiveness. The 
rich farm land is so fertile 
that almost any crop can be 
raised on it profitably and 
successfully. Considerable 
stock, too, is raised and fat- 
tened with the forage that 
grows so plentifully in this 
area. 

Bloomfield has shown 
constant growth and prog- 
ress ever since the territory 
about it was first explored 
by two indomitable French- 
men, Marquette and Joliet. 
In 1846 a subscription school 
was already established with 
an attendance of 12 pupils. 
The first school building erected in 
Bloomfield was built in 1849. It was 
completed at a cost of $3,000, an 
enormous sum for such an expendi- 
ture in the forty-nines. Bloomfield’s 
recently built high school cost $149,000. 

Among other things, Bloomfield also 
has a modern municipal light plant and 
water system, an extensive library, four 
good-sized churches and two banks. The 
Wabash and the C. B. & Q. railroads, two 
bus lines, and two highways afford excel- 
lent transportation and shipping facilities. 

In keeping with Bloomfield’s progressive 
attitude and desire to give her residents the 
best of everything possible, the telephone 
company also was conceived with the idea 
of instituting a modern telephone service. 
Consequently, plans were made and actual 
work on a new telephone system was be- 
gun a short time after the original sug- 
gestion was made. 

The first step in the program of im- 
provement was the construction of the 
company’s own telephone building—a two- 
Story brick structure with every modern 
convenience, including an automatic heat- 
ing system. The building houses both the 
company’s own local exchange and _ the 
Northwestern Bell company’s long dis- 


The Citizens’ Mutual 
company occupies the entire first floor and 
basement, and the toll line company occu- 
pies the second floor of the building. Con- 
nections between local and long distance 
switchboards are 


tance switchboard. 


handled over trunk 


switching circuits. 


The next step in the program was the 






at Bloomfieid, lowa. 


purchase of a switchboard to be installed 
in the new building. The following para- 
graphs from a letter written to the Kel- 
logg company by A. L. Rupe, wire chief 
of the Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
tells of the company’s requirements in a 
switchboard. 

“We have in our exchange 1,100 sub- 
scribers, of which number about 450 are 
rural stations. We connect with the Bell 
company for long distance. 

“With the large number of rural sub- 
scribers to be connected with city sub- 
scribers, and our desire to convert all of 
the city lines to common battery as rapidly 
as our subscribers wished, it was neces- 
sary that we purchase a switchboard flexi- 
ble enough to meet these conditions. We 
found that the Kellogg Masterbuilt uni- 
versal switchboard possessed these features. 
We have a number of our city subscribers 
now working common battery.” 

The Masterbuilt switchboard now op- 
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erating at Bloomfield is equipped with uni- 
versal line and cord circuits, and has a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 local lines and 80 rural 
lines. All of the lines are arranged 
on a three-panel multiple, with a complete 
multiple of lamps. Any operator can 
answer and complete any call. This ar- 
rangement of universal line circuits, and 
complete multiple offer great 
flexibility in operation. 

The company has an un- 
usually large number of 
rural stations, and the de- 
mands for interconnection 
with local stations present 
a traffic problem that is ef- 
ficiently and economically 
handled by such an arrange- 
ment of circuits and equip- 
ment. All of the lines and 
cord circuits have an asso- 
ciated master pilot lamp. 
The lines have a pilot for 
every panel, and the cords 
a pilot for each position. 

The cord circuits are of 
the full universal type, with 
two-party selective ringing. 
Selection of the ring is 
made by individual ringing 
keys associated with each 
cord circuit. The ringing 
keys are the indicating type, 


Three-Position Masterbuilt Switchboard Similar to the One and show which party the 
Recently Installed for the Citizens’ Mutual 


operator has been ringing. 
Each cord circuit is provided 
with a relay busy test which gives the 
operator a positive busy signal when testing 
a busy line. 

Each operator’s position is equipped with 
electric peg-count meters, which provide 
a convenient and speedy method for mak- 
ing a study of any particular class of serv- 
ice. The switchboard frame is of steel, of 
unit type construction with a dark oak 
trim. 

The public of Bloomfield is very much 
telephone-minded as is shown by a steady 
traffic throughout the day. This traffic has 
materially increased since the new equip- 
ment was installed. The increase is grati- 
fying to the officers of the company. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
following officers of the company for the 
important part they had in bringing such 
excellent telephone service to Bloomfield: 
President, W. O. McMillin; secretary, O. 
F. Sloan; treasurer, W. H. Wiseman; and 
wire chief, A. L. Rupe. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF A 
CHIEF OPERATOR. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 

wires that are easily broken. This causes 

our connections to cut out and our subscrib- 

ers to be disconnected. 

Our plugs should also be kept clean. In 
our office we clean our plugs every Friday 
afternoon as this is a day when we are not 
very busy. Each operator cleans the plugs 
on her own position. 

Our operators are the ones who give the 
service to the public but cur responsibility 
for giving good service never ends. The 
word service is the fundamental of our re- 
sponsibility. To the public, good service 
means that their orders are _ received 
and handled courteously, accurately and 
promptly. 

In order to meet these requirements we 
should give special attention to prompt an- 
swering of signals, correct acknowledg- 
ment of order, close observance of switch- 
board markings and prompt disconnecting. 

Ringing is also a very important feature. 
This should be observed very closely on our 
rural lines to see that the long and short 
rings can easily be distinguished making 
your long ring one or two seconds’ dura- 
tion and the short ring a half second. 

Teamwork should be taught in every of- 
fice no matter how small it may be. By 
teamwork we mean helping one another. 
This can be applied first to our own office 


TELEPHONY 


but it is just as necessary to carry on team- 
work with other toll centers or our tribu- 
taries. 

Personal talks with operators are also 
very helpful to them and oftentimes prove 
very useful to us. It allows an oppor- 
tunity to give them a better understanding 
of the operating practices they are asked to 
use and to discuss their problems with them. 
We get some expressions from them in this 
manner that we would not get otherwise. 

It is also our duty to handle service 
criticisms. We must be very tactful in 
dealing with a subscriber who has a criti- 
cism to offer. The service has been un- 
satisfactory to him in some respect. Al- 
though it may not have been the fault of 
our operator or any employe of the com- 
pany, we must make him feel that we are 
interested in his story and that his com- 
plaint will receive prompt and efficient at- 
tention. Avoid making any promises which 
cannot be fulfilled as this practice has a 
very bad reaction upon public relations. 

Let us bear in mind that our responsibil- 
ity lies chiefly in the careful selection, train- 
ing and development of our girls. Choose 
girls with outstanding qualities—those who 
probably have already learned how to make 
the best of their opportunities—and they 
will readily grasp any new instructions and 
watch their chances for improvement. With 
this type of girl in our offices, constant su- 
pervision or observation is unnecessary. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 
MackssurGc, lowa.—The Macksburg Tel- 
ephone Co., which was incorporated last 
December, has been granted permission 
by the state executive council to exchange 
$1,000 in stock for property. The com- 
pany is a cooperative organization. 
_ Fairview, Onto.—A charter has been 
issued by the secretary of state for the 
Fairview & Morristown Telephone Co., 
with a capital of $10,000, to operate ex- 
changes at Fairview and Morristown. The 
incorporators are W. L. Bowen, L. J. 
Hibbs, Muriel Bowen and C. S. Shepherd. 


Financial. 

MippLeFIELD, On1o.—The Home Tele- 
phone Co. is in good financial condition 
and comparatively few telephones have 
been lost during the past year, it was an- 
nounced at the recent annual meeting of 
directors. 

Construction. 

Derr CreeK, Minn.—Plans are being 
considered here by the Deer Creek Tele- 
phone Co. to improve local telephone ser- 
vice, 

BEAVER Faris, Pa.—A program of re- 
building and repairing telephone lines along 
the Beaver Falls-Salem (Ohio), Roches- 
ter-Wellsville (Ohio) roads, and in Am- 
bridge, New Castle and Coraopolis will be 
begun shortly by the Bell Telephone Co. 
01 Pennsylvania, it is announced. The 


work will necessitate an estimated cost of 
$25,000 and the use of 700 poles. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An_ appropriation 
of $5,371,725 has been made by the direc- 
tors of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania to be used immediately for im- 
provements to equipment throughout the 
state, it has been announced. This appro- 
priation brings the total to $20,127,110 au- 
thorized during 1932. 

Mapison, Wis.—About 200 telephone 
poles in the Madison district of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. will be replaced, Dis- 
trict Manager W. J. Ennis announced on 
January 21. The work will be started 
shortly. The poles are located on several 
long distance lines throughout the district. 
Annual inspection of the pole lines reveals 
those poles which have become weakened 
and, if allowed to stand, would probably 
cause service failure. 

Elections. 

Erte, Itt.—Edward McMurphy, of Hills- 
dale, was elected president of the Crescent 
Telephone Co. at the annual meeting in 
Hillsdale. Other officers were chosen as 
follows: Clyde Burns, Erie, vice-president ; 
William Guthrie, Erie, secretary ; Ray Pal- 
mer, Hillsdale, treasurer. Directors were 
chosen as follows: Jake Riewerts, Alvin 
Freis and Glen Wainwright, of Hillsdale: 
Seth Wilson, Charles Pfundstein, Wesley 
Hudson and Kirk Thompson, of Erie. 

Geneseo, Itt.—Officers of the Edford 
Telephone Co. were reelected at the recent 
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annual meeting as follows: President, 
George Hohenboken; vice-president, Ben- 
jamin Frels; secretary, John P. Hanna; 
treasurer, Frank P. Pobanz. 

Pontiac, Itt.—Oliver Buland has been 
elected president of the Pontiac Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. and H. W. Keorner secre- 
tary-treasurer. Officers’ salaries were 
eliminated for the ensuing year to effect 
economies in operation. Directors were re- 
elected as follows: F. J. Curtis, W. A. 
Roberts, Joseph Erschen and Oliver Bu- 
land. 

Gitman, Iowa.—The Gilman Telephone 
Co. at its annual meeting reduced its 
charge from $8 to $6 annually. Officers 
were elected as follows: George Stewart. 
president; Miss Florence Gregg, secretary- 
treasurer; and Carl Johnson, D. A. Paul 
and H. G. Bennett, trustees. 


Hancock, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Hancock Telephone Co., Ivan 
Olsen was elected president; Waldo Peter- 
son, vice-president; Everett Schmidt, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Warren Brandes, di- 
rector; J. W. McMaster, operator and 
lineman; Mrs. J. W. McMaster, chief 
operator. 

Hawkeye, lowa.—Fred Boie was elected 
president of the Alpha Telephone Co. at 
the annual meeting. Other officers chosen 
were C. G. Gager, vice-president; E. R. 
Gager, secretary; J. M. Smiltle, treasurer : 
W. L. Trewin, director. 

Kettocc, Iowa.—Officers elected at the 
annual meeting of the Kellogg Mutual 
Telephone Co. are: President, E. C. Doane: 
vice-president, J. R. Powers; secretary and 
manager, T. L. Birchard; treasurer, J. D. 
Roth; operator, Guy Francis. The annuai 
assessment was set at $2.50 for the coming 
year. 

Lone Tree, lIowa.— Directors were 
elected at the recent annual meeting of the 
Lone Tree Telephone Co. as follows: W. 
H. Yakish and John Klein for two years, 
and John Krall, Samuel Alexander and 
Cloyce J. Loehr for one year. 

MassgeNA, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Massena In- 
dependent Telephone Co., Anton Jensen 
was elected president; Harold Hopkins, 
secretary and general manager; Ray Wil- 
son, treasurer. 

Morninc Sun, lIowa.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. of Morning Sun, these officers 
were elected: 

A. F. Reid, president; W. A. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and treasurer; Maude 
Skinner, secretary; C. A. Peterson, mana- 
ger; Ed Thompson, line foreman. 

The board of directors includes: A. F. 
Reid, C. A. Peterson, O. E. Wilson, E. H. 
Hensleigh, H. E. Cummings and W. A. 
Thompson. The reports of the year were 
given by the secretary, Miss Maude Skin- 
ner. By vote, the telephone rate was re- 
duced to $1.00 per month. 

AtvapA, Oxnto.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Alvada Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. held at the company’s office 
January 7, the financial report was gener- 
ally satisfactory in spite of the depression. 
Michael Nye was named president: Wil- 
fred Rinehart, secretary; Charles Rine- 
hart, treasurer; and Charles H. Wilcox, 
Milton Afelsperger and M. J. Welter, di- 
rectors. 

Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—Guy O. Bab- 
cock has again been named president of 
the Wood County Telephone Co.; A. U. 
Marvin, of Nekoosa, vice-president: and 
F. W. Kruger, treasurer. These officers, 
with Frank W. Calkins and William T 
Nobles, form the board of directors. 

The report of the past year’s operations 
showed the company to be in sound finan- 
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cial condition, with business at a favor- 
able level. 
Miscellaneous. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA.—AIl utilities in 
this place are now under public ownership. 
through the final acquisition of the tele- 
phone system and the light and power sys- 
tem and equipment on January 20. 

PreortA, Itt.—An amusing window dis- 
play in the telephone office windows shows 
a great round map of the world, made into 
a face, with big ears flashing pinkly from 
hidden electrics, and a smile on the face, 
talking into a telephone. 

BATESVILLE, INp.—The controlling inter- 
est in the Batesville Telephone Co. has 
been sold to the same interests now in 
control of the Decatur County Independent 
Telephone Co. at Greensburg. Sam Tom- 
linson, manager of the Decatur County 
company, becomes manager of the Bates- 
ville plant. B. Y. Chambers, his assistant 
at Greensburg, will be assistant manager 
of the Batesville company. 

A statement issued by representatives of 
the new management, following a meeting 
of the opp of directors, says that Mr. 
Tomlinson, L. Johnson, president of the 
Batesville oe Bank; P. E. Goodrich, 
brother of ex-Governor James P. Good- 
rich; and Albert Campbell, an attorney of 
Indianapolis, were elected as the board oi 
directors. Francis Dunn, the remaining 
member of the beard of directors, retained 
his place. 

BaTESVILLE, INp.—Two suits were filed 
in Ripley Circuit Court on January 3 by 
Thomas Pelles, bondholder of the Bates- 
ville Telephone Co. One of the suits asked 
that a receiver be appointed for the tele- 
phone company. The other asked that an 
injunction be issued enjoining the company 
from paying interest on $33,000 in first 
mortgage notes purchased some time ago 
by Indianapolis capitalists. 

These two suits, it is stated, involve 
$160,000 worth of telephone property in 
Ripley county, including property — in 
Batesville, Osgood, Milan and Versailles. 

Ata, IowAa.—One-third of the rural 
telephones in Buena Vista county have 
been discontinued since January 1, 1932, 
it is reported, and the ratio is said to be 
greater in the towns. 

Stayton, Minn.—The Central Weit 
Public Service Co. has designated Slayton 
the divisional headquarters for the com- 
pany’s business in southern Minnesota. The 
company owns the telephone system in this 
territory. 

C. W. Gottry, who has been local man- 
ager, has been promoted to the divisional 
managership with jurisdiction over 38 ex- 
changes, extending from Farmington, 
Minn., to the South Dakota line. 

ALBANY, Mo.—A damage suit for $6,500 
has been filed in the circuit court here by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pres Barnes, of Albany, 
against the Albany Telephone Co. Dam- 
ages are asked for injuries allegedly re- 
ceived by Mrs. Lorene Barnes early in De- 
cember when she tripped over a telephone 
pole guy wire near her home. Of this 
amount $5,000 is for actual damages and 
$1,500 for expenses, it is stated. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tel- 
ephone Co. expects to retain during 1933 
some 9,000 employes as a result of its 
share-the-work program. The entire or- 
ganization is now operating on a_ short 
week. 

La Crosse, Wis.—With the cooperation 
of the telephone operator, the garage me- 
chanic, the grocery clerk and filling sta- 
tion attendant are able to cover with riot 
guns every highway leading out of La- 
Crosse within six minutes after an alarm 
is sounded by Sheriff A. F. Filey. 
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